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A STATEMENT © 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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PIERRE RONDOT 


KURDS AND ARABS IN IRAQ 


T he Iraqi revolution of July 14, 1958, 
marks the true political emancipa- 
tion of the Kurds, 

Following the success of this move- 
ment, a representative Kurdish person- 
ality, Sheikh Khaled Nagshbendi, was 
installed in the Sovereign Council in 
equality with a Sunni and a Shi’i Arab. 
The provisional constitution promulgat- 
ed on July 27 states that the Kurds and 
the Arabs would henceforth be equal 
partners of one nation. The arms of 
the Republic bear the Kurdish dagger 
crossed with the Arab sword and the 
two stars on the national flag have 
been placed there as symbols of the 
Kurdish-Arab association, and are not 
intended merely to distinguish Iraq 
from Jordan, the related Hashemite 
state. 

The desire for Kurdish-Arab equality 
is a new feature of Iraqi public life. 
This is confirmed by that excellent 
writer on the Iraqi Kurds, C.J. Ed- 
monds, who was for a long time closely 
associated with the Baghdad Govern- 
ment:* “On the Kurdish side, quite 
apart from the initial unwillingness to 
accept subordination to the Arabs who 
had been a subject race like themselves, 


it was felt that the guarantees given to 
the League in 1925 and again in 1932 
were being either ignored or at any 
rate grudgingly implemented.” 
Throughout the reign of the Hashe- 
mite monarchy the Kurdish regions did 
not benefit in a fair measure from the 
social services or development projects. 
They were not provided with an 
efficient school system in their own 
language nor with a suitable network 
of communications, nor were they fairly 
represented in the government despite 
appearances to the contrary. “Resent- 
ment was further embittered by insult- 
ing references to the minorities not 
infrequently made by pan-Arab orators 
in moments of fanatical exaltation.” * 
It should be noted, however, that a 
particularly knowledgeable observer, 
Thomas Bois, believed he detected “‘con- 


t. C.J). Edmonds, “The Kurds of Iraq,” 
Middle East Journal, Winter 1957. The 
author, now professor of Kurdish at 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies at the University of London, 
was counsellor to the Ministry of In- 
terior in Baghdad during the years 
1935—45. 

2. Ibid, p, 61. 
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siderable improvement” in public in- 
struction during the past ten years.° 

The Kurds were particularly displeas- 
ed by two aspects of Hashemite govern- 
ment policy, as C.J. Edmonds observed. 
As Moslems they were hostile to the 
establishment of the State of Israel in 
Palestine, but “they have no sympathy 
with pan-Arabism; feeling that their 
relative importance must be diminished, 
they were not at all happy about the 
union with Jordan, with the emphasis 
in the title on its Arab nature and the 
omission from its Constitution of some 
special mention of the Kurds for which 
they had pressed. They also disliked the 
Baghdad Pact, seeing in it a reinforce- 
ment for the Treaty of Sa’dabad con- 
cluded between Iraq, Turkey and Persia 
in 1937, a treaty which they have 
always regarded as having had for its 
main object cooperation in suppressing 
any manifestation of Kurdish aspira- 
tions.” * It should be remembered that 
in fact one of the first consequences of 
the Baghdad Pact was the combined 
Iranian-Iraqi operation against the Dja- 
vanroudi tribe.* 

On the morrow of the revolution the 
Kurdish weekly Jin of Sulaimaniye, 
which then began to take on a political 
character, made several allusions to 
Arab-Kurdish fraternity. At the end of 
July the same weckly published a 
photograph of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser; at the beginning of October it 
discussed the history of Saladin, the 
Kurdish founder of a Moslem empire 
which reconquered Arab territories.* But 
Kurdish initiative was not always favor- 
ably The monthly review, 
Hiwa an organ of the Baghdad 


received. 


Kurdish Club — reported sharp criticism 
voiced by the Union of Arab Students 
in Germany against the Cultural Associa- 
tion of Kurdish Students in Europe, 
“which offends the Arab nationality of 
its members and is a menace to Arab 
unity and the integrity of the Arab 
lands.” * 

It is, of course possible, as C. J. Ed- 
monds wrote more recently, that General 
Kassem, who in a recent speech stressed 
“the indissoluble unity of Kurds and 
Arabs in the Iraqi Republic,” does not 
interpret the passage in the provisional 
constitution which speaks of the Kurd- 
ish-Arab association in the same way as 
his Kurdish supporters. The attitude of 
the new Kurdish generation is probably 
typified by a letter from a Kurdish 
correspondent published in a London 
newspaper of July 30, 1958: 

“The Kurds of Iraq,” he says, ‘do 
enjoy a few elemental rights, but their 
conditions there, too, are far from 
satisfactory. We have rallied to the 
support of the new republican order in 
Iraq. We certainly regard Arab national. 
ism as our ally... Our desire to free and 
unite Kurdistan is similar to that of 
the Arabs. A lasting and just settlement 
of the Middle East crisis should include 


3. Thomas Bois, “The Kurds — their his- 
tory, sociology, literature and folklore,” 
Al-Aashriq (Beirut), 1958, p. 120, 

4. C.J.Edmonds, “The Kurds and the re- 
volution in Iraq,” Middle East Journal, 
Winter 1959, p. 2. 

5. P. Rondot, “The Baghdad Pact against 
the Kurds,” La Vie Intellectuelle, Ap- 
ri! 1957, pp. 107—109, _ 

6. Jin, July 24 and October 9, 1958, quot- 
ed by C. J. Edmonds, 

7. C.J. Edmonds, ibid, p.—8. 
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the solution of tme Kurdish question 
based on the right of self-determina- 
tion.” “General Kassem,” concludes the 
British observer, “has therefore a golden 
opportunity to usher in a new era of 
Arab-Kurdish harmony. The irredentist 
hopes of the Iraqi Kurds for an event- 
ual united independent Kurdistan are 
hardly compatible with the integrity of 
Iraq postulated in the “Temporary Con- 
stitution.’ But as long as the Kurdish 
nationalist movement and the policies 
of the Arab governments can be re- 
presented as part of the same struggle 
to shake off the shackles of a reaction- 
ary imperialism the incompatibility can 
be conveniently ignored, and much 
would have to happen before it became 


a live issue.” *® 


|" February 1959 a 92-page pamphlet 
entitled “The Kurds and the Kurdish 
Question” was published by the New 
Culture Publishing House in Baghdad. 
The author, Dr. Shakir Khosbak, is 
under forty and comes from Hilla, He 
is of good Kurdish stock, though he 
generally writes in Arabic. Like most 
publications of this kind which treat 
this subject as a whole, Dr. Khosbak’s 
brochure devotes its first part to the 
history, sociology, ethnology, geography 
and demography of the Kurds. He 
follows this with a discussion of the 
and the national 
struggles, and then provides a wealth 
of information on Iraqi Kurdistan and 
the Kurds of Iraq. The latter account 
for 100% of the population in Sulai- 
maniye province, 91% in Erbil, 52.5% 


Kurdish question 


8. Ibid, p. 9—10. 


in Kirkuk and 35% in Mosul. The 
pamphlet underlines the importance of 
the mineral resources and above all of 
petroleum. It brings statistics to show 
the low literacy among the Kurds of 
Iraq. In 1954 67,052 men and 18,412 
women out of a total of 1,432,835 
Kurds were literate. There is a short- 
age of educational facilities; in 1953 
there were 429 primary schools and 29 
secondary schools in the Kurdish re- 
gions, out of a total of 1,451 and 134 
respectively in Iraq as a whole. 
Throughout, however, Dr. Khosbak 
stresses Arab-Kurdish relations, pointing 
out that his work is devoted to that 
problem. “Recently we have heard a 
great deal... about Arab-Kurdish fratern- 
ity. Both the Arabs in the South and 
the Kurds in the North give unambigu- 
ous expression to their willingness to 
continue this unity, begun in difficult 
times.” Arab nationalism, the author 
argues, in substance, is a reality struggl- 
ing against Western Imperialism, and 
Iraq asa country withan Arab majority 
should cooperate with other Arab states 
in this movement. “However, in the 
course of our struggle for Arab libera- 
tion we should remember that Iraq is 
not only an Arab state but an Arab- 
Kurdish state... Arab recognition of this 
Kurdish proves beyond 
doubt that we are partners in this state, 


nationalism 


that we are first and foremost Iraqis 
and then only Arabs or Kurds.”” There 
are indeed examples of such multi- 
national states in the West. 

This theme is further developed in 
the fourth, the last and most interesting 
chapter, entitled ‘The relations between 
Kurds and Arabs.” This is the only 
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original contribution and without doubt 
the real raison d’etre of the book. Dr. 
Khosbak asks first whether “there is a 
real bond between Kurds and Arabs,” 
and answers this in the affirmative by 
pointing to “the historical, social, econ- 
omic and political foundations for these 
ties.” Ever since the Moslem conquest 
of Kurdistan in the year 18 of the 
Hegjra, he says, Kurds and Arabs have 
fought side by side for Islam’s expan- 
sion. Saladin should be remembered in 
this and the Ayyubide 
dynasty which continued to defend the 
Arab world after his death. There were 
also the Kurdish wars against the Tar- 
tars, which were of particular benefit 
to Iraq. The Kurds have made valuable 
contributions to Islam and especially to 
Arab culture. Apart from the great 
historian, Ibn Khallikan, numerous 
modern writers of Kurdish stock, such 
as Ahmad Shawgi, Jamil Sidqi az-Zaha- 
wi, Mahmud Taymur, ‘Abbas Mahmud 
al-‘Aqqad and Ma’ruf ar-Rasafi, should 
be mentioned.” 


connection, 


Social contact between the Kurds and 
Arabs operates at the religious and 
family level. Religion is a link between 
these two peoples and unites them in 
their struggles and ambitions. The Kurds 
are particularly attached to Islam, and 
since it originated in an Arab country 
their friendship for the Arabs is there- 
fore a natural consequence. They have 
also adopted their patfiarchal regime 
and many mixed marriages have con- 
tributed to mutual understanding. 

The economic links are deeply-rooted 


9. Many contemporaries could be added ‘o 
this list. 


in Iraq; the mountainous Kurdish re- 
gions and the Arab plain complement 
each other; these links will be further 
strengthened after the construction of 
the great dams in Dukan, Derbendi 
Khan and Bekhme in the Kurdish re- 
gions. “The completion of these projects 
depends on the Kurds, and the Arabs 
therefore must have confidence in 
them.” 

The political links are largely due to 
a common history. Both the Kurds and 
the Arabs were subjected for many 
centuries to Ottoman rule; they both 
fought against it and against the sub- 
sequent attempts at foreign domination. 
“If at some time since this period of 
transition the Kurds demanded an in- 
dependent state, it does not mean that 
their interests conflicted with those of 
the Arabs; furthermore the Arabs have 
never wanted to add Kurdistan to the 
Arab territories against the will of its 
people. Political circumstances after the 
war united Kurdistan with Iraq, but 
this would never have been disadvant- 
ageous for the Kurds had the govern- 
iment been a nationalist and popular 
one. The union could have benefited 
both Kurds and Arabs.” The examples 
of successful European confederations 
prove the possibilities of success when 
they are freely accepted. 

The political links of the Kurds and 
the Arabs, like the economic ones, are 
based on common interests: “The Kurd- 
ish regions are a powerful fortress de- 
fending Iraq... It is not surprising that 
Moslem historians called the Kurdish 


region “Iraq Ajami” (non-Arab), and 
the Arab region “Iraq ‘Arabi;” thus de- 
monstrating the link between the two 
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territories. Since the 1925 plebiscite the 
great majority of the Kurds of the 
Mosul region have voted for union with 
Iraq and not with Turkey. ‘‘There is no 
doubt that the joint struggle of the 
Kurds and Arabs against foreign 
domination proves the existence of 
unifying psychological ties and common 
interests.” 


|' was the “great imperialist countries,” 

and particularly Great Britain, which 
imposed the unification of the Kurds 
and the Arabs, and, despite Kurdish 
hopes, divided Kurdistan among five 
states. This was even more disappoint- 
ing for the Kurds since other nations 
which had been under Ottoman rule, 
like some Arab states and Armenia, be- 
came independent or semi-independent. 
“The Kurds had but one alternative — 
to unite with the Arabs or with the 
Turks, and they did not hesitate to 
proclaim their desire to be united with 
the Arabs. The Arabs might have been 
expected to attempt to prove to the 
Kurds that they were masters in the 
full sense of the term in their own 
regions, and partners with equal rights 
in the Iraqi state, Unfortunately this 
did not happen.” The various Iraqi 
governments, guided by the imperialists, 
regarded every Kurd who solicited social 
or economic reforms as a “separatist.” 
They did nothing to foster the fraternal 
ties between Kurds and Arabs, but 
rather the contrary, and went so far as 
to bombard Kurdish villages. ‘‘Never- 
theless, the Kurds still persevere in their 
friendship for the Arabs... since they 
are aware that these governments did 
not represent the people... We do not 


exaggerate when we say that the large 
majority of Kurds now wholeheartedly 
supports union with the Arabs under 
the flag of the Iraqi Republic.” 

The author goes on to advocate a 
firm and honest union of Kurds and 
Arabs. “Union with the Arabs will not 
affect the national personality of the 
Kurds. Objective truth cannot be ignor- 
ed and one cannot maintain that Kurds 
are Arabs and should be compelled to 
speak Arabic. By entering voluntarily 
into union with the Arabs, the Kurds 
will become the most faithful supporters 
of free Arab nationalism; Arabs should 
act in the same way and become true 
upholders of free Kurdish nationalism.” 

Dr. Khosbak proposes an urgent in- 
vestigation into the conditions of the 
Iraqi Arabs with a view towards re- 
medying the causes of the grievances. 
Kurdish should become the official 
language in schools and in the civil 
service. Kurdish officials should be 
trained in sufficient numbers to serve 
in the Kurdish areas and to play a 
larger part in the central administration. 
“Kurds to this 
country, but natives who have lived in 
these regions for thousands of years. 
They should have equal rights with the 
Arabs. Since they have agreed to be- 
come partners in this country we must 
find better ways of strengthening this 
association. There are many examples 


are not newcomers 


of federations embracing several nation- 
alities and we must profit from their 
experience by adopting those adapt- 
ed to our conditions if we wish to build 
a state on a solid basis which will not 
be harmed by time or personal in- 
terests.”” 
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D* Khosbak’s stand on the subject 
of Arab-Kurdish relations can be 
interpreted in quite different ways. He 
himself does not always pose the problem 
in the same manner. Though at first, 
and especially in the historical chapter, 
the relationships of the entire Arab and 
Kurdish peoples are considered, only 
that small proportion living within the 
frontiers of Iraq are taken into account 
in practice. The solutions put forward 
also diverge. In the general chapters of 
the book the famous Kurdish names in 
Arab literature are pointed to with 
admiration. But the author resolutely 
opposes any policy of cultural Arabiza- 
tion of the Kurds in Iraq itself. The 
unification of Kurds and Arabs within 
Iraq is sometimes shown as an imperial- 
ist imposition and sometimes as a 
felicitous event not only not turned to 
good use by the Hashemite regime but 
rather the contrary. The author looks 
forward to a happy future for the liber- 
ated portions of these two nations, but 
makes no clear statement on either Arab 
or Kurdish unity, nor, of course, on 
Iraq's destiny if these processes succeed. 

The ambiguity pointed out in C. J. 
Edmond’s article, written in the winter 
of 1959, was not dealt with. Everything 
seems to indicate, therefore, that Dr. 


Khosbak’s hurriedly-written little book 
was intended to plead the cause of his 
compatriots with the Iraqi Arabs, He 
goes about this quite adroitly; when he 
says “we,” he means the Iraqis in gen- 
eral. He shows no trace of being a 
Kurdish separatist or even a typical 
Kurdish particularist. The reader is left 
with the impression that the author 
was moved to write it because he does 
not believe that the policy of equality 
for the Iraqi Kurds has yet found 
general acceptance. 


The author concludes, in effect, by 
advocating a federal solution for Iraq 
itself and hardly gives a thought to the 
Kurdish problem in general, which it 
probably would not be convenient to 
discuss in Iraq at the present time. He 
probably reflects, in some way, the 
opinion of the majority of the Kurdish 
élite, who are doubtlessly content to 
make the best of the existing state of 
affairs within the present framework, 
without raising any issues which would 
go beyond it and whose discussion 
might be judged to be inopportune. 
Because of its contents and the manner 
it fits into Iraqi realities, Dr. Khosbak’s 
book constitutes an interesting document 
in political psychology. 
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DOES IMMIGRATION MEAN EXPANSION ? 


‘he conversations with journalists visit- 
ing the Arab countries, as well as 
in chance meetings between Israelis and 
Arabs abroad, the charge is often made 
that one of the main obstacles in the 
path of a peace settlement between 
Israel and the Arab states is the un- 
limited immigration streaming into the 
former country. As long as_Israel’s 
leaders proclaim the state’s intention of 
reaching a population of 5 million as 
soon as possible, the Arab argument 
goes, there is no chance of understand- 
ing and peace. After all, it is obvious 
that a rapid addition of population to 
a small territory must lead to Israel’s 
expansion at the expense of her neigh- 
bors. After meeting President Nasser, 
one Irish journalist quoted the example, 
taken from physics, of a steam boiler 
which must explode if pushed too 
hard. Many people in the Arab count- 
ries, as well as certain circles in other 
countries, who are not as a rule hostile 
to Israel, are convinced that despite all 
the declarations about her desire to 
maintain peaceful relations with her 
neighbors, she will not be able to 
withstand the pressure of unlimited 
immigration impelling her to expand 


and thus making a mockery of her de- 
clarations of peace. 

It is obvious that no country would 
be ready to sit with folded hands and 
strive for a peace agreement with a 
neighboring country which is liable in 
the near future to turn to aggression 
as the result of its objective situation. 
This is the reason for the well-meaning 
suggestions made by neutral observers, 
that Israel come to an agreement on 
immigration which would assuage the 
Arabs’ fears and make it possible to 
talk peace. 

Our neighbors ask: how can a small 
country like Israel, with such meager 
natural resources, maintain a population 
of millions of people ? The economic 
difficulties and deprivations will force 
this population into military adventures 
in order to maintain the sources of its 
very existence. Superficially, at least, 
this train of thought seems logical. 
Hence nothing less will do than a 
fundamental investigation of the con- 
nection between immigration and the 
danger of expansionism, because unless 
this point is cleared up once and for 
all, it will continue to block the way 
to any Israeli-Arab peace agreement. 
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T he assumption that immigration must 

inevitably lead to expansion is 
based on the old-fashioned creed first 
formulated by Malthus: the growing 
gap between the constant growth of 
the world’s population and the develop- 
ment of the means of existence. The 
increase in food production cannot 
match the growth of population. Thus 
the wats and epidemics which break 
out from time to time serve in a con- 
cealed manner to thin out the popula- 
tion and to adapt it to the available 
means of existence. Malthusianism 
appears in different forms from time 
to time. It is the basis of the theory 
that population growth must inevitably 
lead to territorial expansion. If this 
assumption were correct, then Egypt, 
whose population increases by 400,000 
per annum, should constitute the great- 
est danger to Middle East peace. The 
same idea of insufficient territory forc- 
ing a country towards expansion or war 
was used by the leaders of Italian Fas- 
cism and German Nazism. Mussolini and 
Hitler convinced their own nations that 
Italy's and Germany's economic dif- 
ficulties were the result of their limited 
territories. Believing in this false con- 
cept, they led their people to war and 
defeat. And it is precisely these two 
countries — Italy and Germany of the 
post-war period — which offer a classic 
example of the fact that it is the re- 
gime, and not the limited size of the 
territory or the rate of population 
growth, which leads to expansion. Ger- 
many, for example, has not only not 
increased her territory but actually lost 
part of it following World War II; 
yet she has never been as economically 


prosperous as she is today, after the 
collapse of the Nazi regime. And Italy, 
whose population growth has remained 
much the same as it was under Musso- 
lini, and which lost all her overseas 
colonies in the war, is in better econ- 
omic shape than she was during the 
Fascist era. 

It would not be difficult to present 
many other examples in order to prove 
that territory is not the decisive factor 
in the population’s economic level. 
Tiny Switzerland, which has a popula- 
tion density of over 122 persons per 
square kilometer, and which has no 
colonies, has a far higher standard of 
living than the large country of Brazil, 
which has a population density of 7 
inhabitants to a square kilometer. Fur- 
thermore, it is a well-known fact that 
such countries as Western Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and England, with 
very high population densities (200-300 
persons per square kilometer), have 
considerably higher standards of living 
than such large and sparsely-populated 
countries as Argentina, Bolivia, Rhode- 
sia and many others with population 
densities ranging from 3-7 persons per 
square kilometer. 

The truth is that the assumption that 
a limited area always leads to territorial 
expansion is derived from _ distant 
historical periods when the territory at 
the disposal of the country concerned 
formed the basis for its population’s 
existence. When, for example, the land 
was used for grazing, the growth of 
the population meant a need for larger 
flocks of sheep and cattle, and this in 
turn led to an expansion of the grazing 
area by conquest. The same was true 
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of periods when agriculture was the 
basis of the country’s economy. But this 
relation between population growth and 
size of territory is no longer axiomatic 
in our time, when in the United States 
of America, the most highly-developed 
country, only 10% of the population 
makes its living from agriculture. The 
comparative figures are 10% in Belgium, 
16.5% in Sweden, and 17% in Western 
Germany. In England only 4% of the 
population earns a living from agri- 
culture, and this small proportion is 
sufficient to supply most of the count- 
ty’s food requirements. Thus it is plain 
that the size of the territory is far less 
important than it was before in de- 
termining the development of a count- 
ry’s economy. 


W: are living in an historical era in 

which industry is the principal 
means of existence. It is true that in- 
dustrial development depends to a 
certain extent upon the territory, but 
not upon its size. The territory's natur- 
al and mineral resources form one of 
the foundations of industrial develop- 
ment. But we are approaching an era 
in which the importance of natural 
resources in industrial development will 
decrease. 

In the course of time the human 
factor has become the decisive element 
in the development of modern industry. 
The workman’s diligence and _profes- 
sional skill and the development of 
science and research are all-important 
in determining the level of industrial 
progress in any given country. Thus it 
is the human population and not the 
size of the territory which determines 


the scope of the means of existence. 
Today the energy factor is one of the 
foundations of industrial development: 
but this too will become less important 
in time with the development of atomic 
research. 

In agriculture as well, the intensity 
of the exploitation of the available 
territory is far more important than its 
actual size. Countries with a relatively 
small area of arable land can reach a 
high level of agricultural production, 
if they know how to utilize the area 
intensively by investing both capital 
and labor. 

Countries like Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Western Germany have 
obtained a high degree of agricultural 
production although they possess less 
than 150 hectares of arable land per 
1,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, 
agricultural production in Iraq and 
Syria is comparatively low, although 
these countries have 1,100 hectares of 
cultivable land per 1,000 inhabitants. 
A similar situation exists in Iran, which 
has 800 hectares per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Under the conditions of modern 
technology and economic development, 
therefore, the size of a country’s territory 
is less important than previously as 
a basis for supporting its population. 
In other words, a limited territory does 
net necessarily lead to expansion. A 
country with a large territory but few 
inhabitants might be tempted to expand 
at its neighbors’ expense, whereas a 
population living in a limited area can 
ensure itself a high standard of living 
without having recourse to expansion. 
It is the regime prevailing in a partic- 
ular country which determines the trend 
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towards expansion or otherwise, in the 
same way that a population's technical 
and scientific skill determines its 
standard of living. 


U nder the objective conditions of the 
Middle East, and in the existing 
Situation in the Arab countries, not only 
does Israel not need to expand territor- 
ially, but every enlargement of its 
borders would only lead to additional 
economic complications, without any 
chance of solving the country’s econom- 
ic problems. Israel is surrounded by 
densely-populated countries without any 
natural resources. Every territorial ex- 
pansion would bring in its wake a 
large additional population, which 
would have to be given services and a 
standard of living equal to that already 
existing in Israel. 

However, there is a connection be- 
tween immigration and territorial ex- 
pansion. But it does not consist of the 
assumption commonly made by the 
Arab leaders — that immigration must 
lead to expansion — but precisely the 
reverse; every expansion must lead to a 
limitation of immigration, by making 
necessary a diversion of the limited 
means available for the raising of the 
standard of living of the additional 
population living in the annexed areas, 
instead of using the same funds for 
integrating the immigrants into the 
original territory of Israel itself. 

The integration of immigrants and the 
provision of adequate living standards 
for the population's natural increase de- 
pends not upon additional territory, but 
upon the development of science and 
industry and the increase of the popula- 


tion’s professional and technical skill. 
This general rule applies to Israel as 
much as it does to any other country 
in the 20th century. 

Thus the economic factor is not 
opposed to the continuation of immi- 
gration. There is also no need for 
Israel and the Arab countries to come 
to a special agreement 
limitations on 


concerning 
immigration and _ its 
adaption to Israel’s economic possibil- 
ities. An arrangement of this nature has 
to all practical purposes been in ex- 
istence during the entire period of 
Jewish immigration to and settlement 
in Palestine. There is no need for a 
compromise between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors about the limitation of immi- 
gration. This compromise has been in 
effect for dozens of years between the 
Jewish population’s political desire to 
absorb the largest possible number of 
Jews and the country’s economic 
possibilities. Every wave of immigration 
was followed by a period of depression 
during which the rate of immigration 
dropped, not always because of external 
factors limiting immigration, but be- 
cause of difficulties in employment and 
inability to absorb so many settlers in 
a productive manner in so short a time. 

The First Aliyah to Palestine, which 
began in 1882 after the pogroms in 
Russia, brought 25,000 settlers to Pal- 
estine within two years. This was 
followed by a lengthy period of de- 
pression, which lasted for ten years 
until 1904 (apart from a slight upward 
surge in 1891). The Second Aliyah 
lasted for three years (1904-1907), and 
was also followed by a depression, the 
Jewish population of Palestine dropping 
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considerably during World War I. The 
Third Aliyah also lasted for three years 
(1919-1922), and the Fourth Aliyah 
two years (1924-26). These were again 
followed by depressions, accompanied 
even by large migrations from Palestine. 
The Fifth Aliyah was more prolonged 
and took about four years (1932-36). 
The period 1936-47 saw again a shrink- 
ing in immigration following the econ- 
omic crisis, the riots in Palestine, the 
outbreak of World War II and the 
‘limitations imposed on Jewish immi- 
gration. 


pe after the establishment of the 
State of Israel, immigration has 
tended to come in waves. During the 
first years of the State’s existence 
(1948-51), 685,000 immigrants came 
to the country; this represented a figure 
of approximately 170,000 annually. But 
after 1952 immigration began to decline 
because of the economic difficulties in 
Israel at the time and the drying up of 
sources of immigration, During 1952-58 
the average annual rate of immigration 
was only 35,000. 

It is not certain how the population 
of Israel will grow in the future. 
Meanwhile it has reached and passed 
the 2 million mark. During the next 
10 years this figure can be expected 
to increase by an average of 100,000 
annually, on the basis of 50,000 natural 
increase and 50,000 immigrants. During 
the same period the population of 
Egypt will increase by 4-5 millions. 
In other words, the immigration into 
Israel during the next ten years would 
be equivalent to the growth of Egypt's 
population during only one year. 


Some circles in Israel are concerned 
about the rapid increase in Egypt's 
population, which they consider presents 
a danger to Israel, because it may force 
the Egyptians to expand and try to 
conquer other countries in the Middle 
East, not only Israel but also the other 
Arab countries. Such a danger may 
present itself, but if this should happen, 
it would be the consequence of Egypt's 
economic and social regime, not of the 
growth of her population. If the pre- 
sent regime in Egypt does not devote 
all its strength and energy to industrial 
development, to raising the workers’ 
professional and technical skill, and 
to increasing productivity on the farms 
— it will inevitably turn to military 
adventures. 


A progressive regime in Egypt would 
be able to offer an even larger popula- 
tion a decent standard of living on the 
same territory, whereas a backward 
social regime involved Egypt in the 
anti-Israel war eleven years ago and 
may involve it in further wars which 
would bring disaster on the heads of 
the Egyptian people. 


Palestine can serve as a Classic ex- 
ample of how the same area of land 
can, under certain conditions, support 
a large population, while at other times 
it is unable to maintain even a small 
number of inhabitants. The territory 
which supported 2-3 million Jews be- 
fore the destruction of the Second 
Temple in 70 A.D. was so devastated 
by wars, human neglect and the ravages 
of nature that its population dropped 
to 300,000-400,000 in the middle of 
the 19th century. 
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The report made by one committee 
of British experts during the period of 
the British Mandate can serve as a 
prime example of the relativity of the 
expression “economic absorptive cap- 
acity.” The Jews of Israel have not 
forgotten the experts’ conclusion that 
the country could not hold more than 
a total of 500,000 Jews. But the Arabs 
and the British were not the only ones 
who underestimated Palestine’s absorp- 
tive capacity; many Jews themselves did 
not believe that a country with such 
few natural resources could take in so 
many immigrants. 

The progress made in this tiny strip 
of land from 1882 to 1958 — during 
which the Jewish population rose from 
80,000 to 1,800,000 — was much 
greater than that which would have to 
be made in order to absorb additional 
millions of immigrants, If the integra- 
tion process is in danger, this is not 
because of any lack of land, but be- 


cause of the weakening of the con- 
structive economic efforts which have 
characterized Jewish Palestine during 
the last few decades. Immigration pre- 
sents no dangers to Israel’s neighbors, 
in the same way that the growth of the 
Arab countries’ population does not 
endanger Israel's security. 

In order to support the populations 
of Israel and the neighboring Arab 
countries, mo expansionist plans are 
needed. The reverse is true: those 
groups in Israel and the Arab countries 
who dream of expansion are the ones 
who constitute a real danger to the 
growth of the population and the pro- 
vision of a decent standard of living 
for all the inhabitants. Immigration and 
expansion are two terms which are not 
only not identical but are in fact con- 
tradictory. Immigration needs constant 
and intensive constructive powers, 
whereas expansion destroys all chances 
of immigration. 
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ZE'EV SCHIFF 


ISRAEL'S FOURTH ELECTIONS 


T he most striking of the events which 
left their mark on the elections to 
Israel’s Fourth Knesset was the riots 
which broke out in Haifa’s Wadi Salib 
quarter and later spread to Beersheba 
and Migdal Ha’emek. These riots, 
which were of distinct communal cha- 
racter, had their origin in the economic 
distress of newly-arrived immigrants. 
The Wadi Salib episode, or, to be 
more exact, the entire question of the 
various communal groups in Israel and 
the integration of settlers from Asian 
and African countries, became one of the 
central issues in the election campaign. 
It was perhaps the main reason for the 
changes introduced in the list of candi- 
dates nominated for the Knesset by the 
larger parties, most of whom tried to 
add some oriental or Sephardi candidat- 
es in the hope of attracting votes from 
this section of fhe population. It also 
led to the formation of several new 
communal lists, which made their first 
appearance on the Israeli political scene. 
The principal issue was whether enough 
had been done to integrate the settlers 
from Asian and African countries into 
the country’s economic and social life. 
Most attention was focussed on the im- 


migrants from North Africa, most of 
whom had no trade or profession and 
suffered difficulties in integration. 


The delicate theme of communal dis- 
crimination was played up by the Herut 
Party in particular, but some of the 
other parties also made good use of it. 
However, their tactics and basic attitud- 
es varied widely. As with other issues, 
Herut treated this subject from a purely 
emotional standpoint. It was difficult 
for this party to conceal its pleasure at 
finding some more underprivileged Is- 
raelis who might be interested in join- 
ing its ranks, or at least voting for it. 
The Left parties — Mapam and L’abdut 
Ha’avodah — preferred to emphasize the 
economic and social aspects of the prob- 
lem, promising, for example, to draft a 
law of full employment. The North 
African Immigrants’ Front — a group 
formed as a result of the Wadi Salib 
riots (several of its leaders were tried 
for taking part in the riots) — natur- 
ally based most of its electioneering 
campaign on this issue. It is interesting 
to notice that despite the optimistic 
forecasts this list did not even obtain 
one Knesset seat, as it did not get the 
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minimum 1% of the total votes requir- 
ed by law. 

What suggestions did the North Af- 
rican Immigrants’ Front put forward for 
the integration of their members and 
other North Africans ? The group's 
leader, David Ben-Haroush, who receiv- 
ed special leave from prison to make 
his election broadcast on Kol Israel, the 
national broadcasting network, claimed 
that he represented not only the North 
African immigrants, but all the under- 
privileged people in Israel. The Front'’s 
platform contained demands for the eli- 
mination of discrimination and favorit- 
ism, and such social demands as the 
guarantee of a minimal existence and 
adequate housing for everyone. 

The Wadi Salib riots were a severe 
shock to the Israeli public. Perhaps it is 
no coincidence that they occurred a few 
weeks before the elections: at one fell 
swoop they focussed the attention of 
the authorities, the country’s leaders and 
the entire public upon a sensitive and 
explosive issue. As a result of the riots, 
processes were set in motion which 
would probably not have been initiated 
for months or even years under the 
slow workings of everyday bureaucracy. 
Despite the chronic shortage of funds 
for development, it was decided to allo- 
cate large sums of money for permanent 
housing which would replace the tempo. 
rary and inadequate housing facilities of 
the maabarot; a law giving regular 
monthly grants to families with more 
than four children was passed in the 
Knesset, and teaching 
soldiers a trade before their discharge 
from active service was drafted. More 
progress can be expected along these 


a plan for 


lines, in an attempt to improve the lot 
of the underprivileged settlers; the issue 
is now in the foreground of public in- 
terest, and this was the main result of 
the riots. 


A nother central issue, which this time 

was aimed principally at Mapai, the 
ruling party, was the need to introduce 
changes into the “regime.” As could be 
expected, Herut was the leader in this 
campaign. The party’s spokesmen took 
the line that the good of the state and 
the public, and the well-being of Israel’s 
democratic society, demanded a change in 
the nation’s leadership. Naturally, Herut 
presented itself as the most suitable al- 
ternative to Mapai. Other parties also 
joined in this demand for a change, al- 
though in a less bombastic manner; in- 
stead of speaking about replacing Mapar, 
they talked of the need to weaken Ma- 
pai and to create a strong and construct- 
ive opposition. 

Further evidence of this widespread 
public demand was the emergence of 
a new political grouping before the elec- 
tions: Hamishtar Hachadash, or the New 
Regime. This group, led by well-known 
political figures who had abandoned 
their parties in recent years for various 
reasons, created considerable discussion 
in certain circles, Their demand for a 
change was directed not only against 
Mapai, but against the entire regime, 
which was supported, in their opinion, 
by all the parties. Their public meetings, 
which attracted considerable crowds, 
attacked Mapai and Herut with equal 
vigor. But eventually Hamishtar Haha- 
dash decided not to run for the Fourth 
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Knesset elections, feeling itself not 
ready for a major national contest. 

Mapai concentrated on an _ issue 
which also became one of the 
main questions involved in the elec- 
tions: a reform of the electoral system. 
Mapai, and Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
in particular, claimed that the present 
system of proportional representation 
was a stumbling block in the way of 
Israel’s progress and a cancer in the 
body politic. Mapai called for the intro- 
duction of a constituency system of elec- 
tions, somewhat on the British pattern. 
It is not surprising that Mapai was vir- 
tually isolated on this issue. The other 
parties were afraid of what would hap- 
pen to them under the new system, and 
suspicious of Mapai’s motives in press- 
ing this issuc. Though the General Zion- 
ists had announced before the elec- 
tions that they supported the need for 
electoral reform in principle, they show- 
ed signs of retreating from this stand 
after the results of the elections were 
announced. 

The opponents of electoral reform 
also advanced ideological and general 
arguments, in addition to the practical 
fear of being swallowed by Mapai. They 
claimed that the constituency system 
would distort the state’s democratic cha- 
racter by eliminating parties which had 
been active in the country’s public life 
since the beginning of Zionist settlement 
and represented considerable sectors of 
public opinion. 

It is interesting to note that Mapaz’s 
success in the elections gave fresh am- 
munition to the opponents of electoral 
reform. Many of those who favor a 
continuation of the present system of 


proportional representation claimed that 
the recent elections proved that consider- 
able changes could take place and a 
party could obtain an absolute majority, 
despite the fact that so many lists con- 
tested the elections. The great debate 
on this issue has continued after the 
elections, and will almost certainly play 
an important part in Israel’s political 
life during the next few years. 


t can safely be said that all the 
| other issues raised in the election 
campaign were minor ones. Security 
questions, for example, were definitely 
in the background, despite the attempts 
by Herut and L’ahdut Ha’avodah to 
turn what they considered Mapai's fail- 
ures in security into a major campaign 
issue. Mapai, in turn, claimed that the 
fact that the borders were quiet meant 
that Israel’s policy-makers had acted 
wisely, though both Moshe Dayan and 
Premier Ben-Gurion tried some saber- 
rattling of their own. 

The question of Israel's arms deal 
with Western Germany was also « 
secondary issue in the campaign, al- 
though only a few months earlier it had 
led to the resignation of the Israel Go- 
vernment. Here too Herut and L’abdut 
Ha’avodah were most active, and they 
were joined by Mapam, some of the 
religious parties and, of course, the 
Communists. However, despite the ex- 
plosive nature of this subject, it was 
not a major election issue and few 
people shifted their party loyalties be- 
cause of it. 

Tt is noteworthy that Mapai made 
considerable efforts to leave its Mi- 
nister of Finance, Levi Eshkol, in the 
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background throughout the entire cam- 
paign. They probably feared that Mr. 
Eshkol would remind the voters, and 
in particular the merchants and middle 
class elements of the population, who 
constituted the great majority of the 
non-party and unattached voters, of 
the vexed questions of the heavy income 
tax and other levies and taxes, rather 
than recalling the country’s economic 
progress. Instead, the spotlight was fo- 
cussed on the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, Pinchas Sapir, who sym- 
bolized the undoubted economic achieve- 
ments of the last four years. 

The question of French-Israel ties en- 
tered the campaign about a fortnight 
before election day, following the French 
nationalized Renault’s decision to cut its 
ties with Israel because of Arab pres- 
sure. Again, this was not a stormy 
issue, but many voices were raised 
against over-dependence on French 
friendship at the expense of Israel’s new 
ties with Asian and African lands. 

Mapai decided this time to make 
Herut its main target, and directed all 
its heavy artillery against this party, 
through it also fought a second front 
against its former two coalition partners 
— the Left parties, Mapam and L’ab- 
dut Ha’avodah. 

The ruling party wasted very little 
ammunition on the other parties contest- 
ing the elections. On the other hand, 
Mapai was the main target of virtually 
all the parties, who also carried on side 
attacks on one another. Thus Herut, the 
General Zionists and the Progressive 
Party all attacked one another, as did 
Mapam and Maki (the Israel Commun- 
ist Party). The various religious parties 


also carried on a running fight between 
themselves, although the differences be- 
tween them often seemed to be merely 
personal matters of prestige or Knesset 
seats rather than questions of principle. 
Both religious blocs (National Religious 
and Agudat Israel) called for religious 
education, the banning of pork sales 
and the passage of a Sabbath law, and 
opposed the conscription of girls and 
the tendency to take the decision on 
the “Who is a Jew’ question out of 
the hands of the religious authorities. 

The Arab voters were involved in the 
general issues of the campaign, together 
with several issues specific to this 
community and its place in Israeli 
society. As predicted by all observers, 
political developments in the Middle 
East (the Iraqi revolution, the Nasser- 
Kassem struggle, and Nasser's repudia- 
tion of Communism) considerably 
affected the attitudes of the Arab 
voters. All the parties from Herut and 
the religious parties to the Communists 
conducted active campaigns among the 
Arab population. As usual, the leading 
parties were Mapai, together with its 
affiliated Arab lists, Mapam and the 
Communists. L’ahdut Ha’avodah joined 
them by establishing its own Arab list, 
but without success.* 

26 lists were submitted to the Central 
Election Committee. At first this seem- 
ed an astonishingly high figure and the 
highest number of lists ever submitted 
for a Knesset election. Mapai immediate- 


* The reactions of the Arab voters to the 
platforms presented by these parties is 
described in a special article in this 
issue by Mr. Atallah Mansour. 
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ly protested about the danger of split- 
ting the nation, taking the opportunity 
of blaming the present proportional re- 
presentation system of elections for the 
large number of lists. The other parties 
maintained in turn that the test of 
Israeli democracy was the chance given 
to each group which wished to do so to 
submit a separate list for the Knesset. 

Who are these 26 lists, and what 
singled each out from its rivals 2 

Nine of them were veteran political 
parties. Six lists were submitted by Arab 
and Druze groups, three of these being 
affiliated to Mapai. Originally Mapai 
had tried to organize a single unified 
Arab list for the whole country, which 
would cater for the whole non-Jewish 
population. This attempt failed, how- 
ever, because of personal clashes be- 
tween the various candidates. Six other 
lists were communal lists, two of them 
representing North African settlers and 
two Sephardi settlers. These lists were 
more of a threat to Herut than to Mapai, 
as Herut had based much of its hopes 
on the poorer urban suburbs and slums 
and on the various oriental and North 
African communities. The other lists 
included some groups of negligible im- 
portance, such as the Bund, Nazi War 
Victims and the Third Force. The 
Central Election Committee approved 24 
lists out of the 26 originally submitted. 

Incidentally, the effect of the Wadi 
Salib riots was visible in the makeup 
of the lists of candidates submitted by 
the nine veteran parties. These contain- 
ed more Sephardi and oriental names 
than ever before. Many of these can- 
didates had only been in Israel a few 
years, and they occupied fairly high 


positions on the lists, in what were 


considered sure seats. 
T he Fourth Knesset elections proved 
an important point: the great 
majority of the Israeli public is firmly 
opposed to militaristic declarations and 
an activistic policy carried out at the 
wrong time. This is especially significant 
because of the fact that the population 
of Israel is under the constant pressure 
of day-to-day security problems. General 
Moshe Dayan’s statement that Israel 
would take the waters of the Jordan by 
force, if the Arab countries denied her 
her due in this respect, was immediately 
commented on in a most unfavorable 
manner by the independent press. The 
L’ahdut Ha’avodah \eaders, who usually 
spoke about security matters in a militar- 
istic fashion, did not draw large crowds, 
and the results of the elections caused 
this party considerable disappointment, 
the more bitter because it was un- 
expected, 

Herut did not lag behind in this 
respect. The party's official platform 
contained this passage on foreign policy, 
drawn up on the lines of traditional 
Herut ideology: “The Jewish people's 
right to Palestine within its historic 
boundaries is an eternal and inalienable 
one.” This time, however, Herut added 
another sentence which tried to harmon- 
ize this striving with the need for a 
peace settlement with the Arab count- 
ries, something which the general public 
is anxious to see: “A peace treaty 
between Israel and the Arab peoples is 
possible on the basis of this right : the 
reunion of Palestine, in which all its 
inhabitants, without distinction of race, 
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religion or creed, will live as free and 
equal citizens of the Jewish State. As 
long as no peace agreement has been 
signed, peaceful relations will be pos- 
sible on the basis of the abolition of the 
state of hostilities.” 

Soon after this passage in the party 
platform was published, Herut’s leaders 
discovered to their dismay that the 
overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion did not support the vision of 
“Israel in its historic boundaries.” Many 
of those who in their youth had be- 
lieved in this idea realized that this 
desire was incompatible with the desire 
for peaceful relations with the Arab 
countries, as well as with the desire to 
put an end to the current state of 
hostilities. As the date of the elections 
grew closer, the Herut leaders stopped 
mentioning this paragraph in its original 
form, and it virtually disappeared from 
their campaign propaganda. 

Any sceptic who thought otherwise 
was shown conclusively once more that 
the population of Israel is fundament- 
ally interested in peace and is not 
attracted by talk of military victories 
and the use of force to attain political 
ends. Most of the parties were aware 
of this basic fact, and thus all of them 
spoke frequently of the need for peace 
with the Arab countries. 

Mapai was probably more surprised 
by its victory than anyone else. Even 
the most optimistic members of Mapar 
talked only of gaining another one or 
two seats in the Knesset. Others thought 
that Mapai’s main struggle was the 
attempt to maintain its strength in the 
Knesset. Many people were convinced 
that Mapaz would lose votes and seats 


in the elections. But Mapai succeeded 
where the British Labor Party and other 
European socialist parties had recently 
failed. 

Apart from this striking victory, 
there were other important changes. The 
General Zionists lost about a third of 
their strength, from 13 to 8 Members 
of the Knesset. The Communist Party 
lost half its strength, dropping from 
6 to 3 seats. L’ahdut Ha’avodah surpris- 
ed everyone, including itself, by losing 
three of its 10 seats. This party received 
less votes in the Knesset elections than 
it had obtained in the elections to the 
Histadrut, held in May this year. An- 
other important result was the failure 
of all the communal lists and other 
small party lists, despite the furore 
caused by the communal and integration 
issue shortly before the election. The 
other parties kept their strength in the 
Third Knesset, or gained one or two 
seats. While Herut increased its Knesset 
representation from 15 to 17, the party 
reaped a disappointment in the slum 
areas, where it had hoped to pick up 
many votes. The religious bloc, compris- 
ing both the National Religious Party 
and the two Agudat Israel parties, in- 
creased its combined Knesset representa- 
tion from 17 to 18. 


T he participation in the elections was 

very high again — 81%. This re- 
presented more than 969,000 valid 
votes. 


Why did Mapai, the ruling party, 
win this victory, and why did so many 
people vote for it ? The answer to this 
question can be summed up in one 
sentence: Israel voted for stability. 
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RESULTS OF LAST 2 ELECT IONS 








Pasty Fourth Knesset Third Knesset 
Mapai 47 40 
Herut 17 15 
National 

Religious 12 11 
Mapam 9 9 
General 

Zionists 8 13 
L’ahdut 

Ha’avodah ? 10 
Progressives 6 5 
Agudat Israel 6 6 
Communists 3 6 
Arab lists 

(affiliated 

to Mapai) 5 5 

Total 120 120 





After three relatively calm years, mark- 
ed by a considerable improvement in 
the security situation, and by constant 
economic progress, the inhabitants of 
Israel decided to vote for further stabil- 
ity in the coming years. It is a fact that 
the standard of living of most of the 
inhabitants of Israel has risen during 
the last four years. The borders have 
been quiet since the Sinai campaign. 
Some circles claim that this campaign 
damaged Israel politically abroad, but 
most Israelis credit it with at least 
ending the murders by the fedayeen 
gangs coming from Arab territory. 
Further, Mapai was also helped by the 
absence of any serious alternative to its 
rule. The list of Mapai’s candidates 
contained many names of prominent 
individuals, and this was an important 
factor in the victory. 


After the elections Mapai attempted 
to give its victory the character of a 
minor revolution. But the victory, 
though impressive and striking, was 
by no means of a revolutionary cha- 
racter. In the recent elections Mapai 
obtained 38.5% of all the votes cast ; 
but in the Second Knesset the same 
party had obtained 37.3%. 

At whose expense did Mapa rein- 
force its dominant position ? It is plain 
that it did not receive all the 100,000 
votes of the new voters. The general 
assumption is that Mapai took votes 
away from the General Zionists and 
LVahdut Ha’avodab. An analysis of the 
votes cast at polling stations in the 
centers of towns and cities proves that 
Mapai won a larger percentage of urban 
votes than ever before. It is obvious 
that this could not have happened had 
Mapai not taken a distinct shift to the 
right. Mapai reconciled itself to the drift 
to the middle class now affecting large 
sections of its membership. But, on the 
other hand, Mapai gained a large number 
of votes in the slums and poorer urban 
suburbs (including Wadi Salib), as 
well as in development areas. The 
kibbutzim only gave Mapai about 4% 
of the party’s total votes. On the other 
hand, the party gained a larger percent- 
age of the moshav vote, most of which 
was cast by members of newly-establish- 
ed settlements. Herut was disappointed, 
despite its increasing its Knesset re- 
presentation by two seats. Many com- 
mentators have expressed their opinion 
that this number of seats (17) represents 
the limit of Herut’s expansion in the 
foreseeable future, at least as long as 
this party continues to use demagogic 
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methods and to constitute a sterile 
opposition. 


The General Zionists, who aspired to 
the leadership of the middle class, have 
returned to where they began 10 years 
ago. In the Second Knesset they rose 
sharply to 20 Members of the Knesset; 
in the Third Knesset they had already 
dropped to 13, and now they have 
dropped to 8. 


Mapam derived part of its strength 
from the Communist failure among the 
local Arab population, but benefited 
mainly from the fruits of its widespread 
activity in Arab towns and villages 
during recent years. Mapam obtained 
11,000 Arab votes this time, compared 
with 5,000 in the 1955 elections. We 
noted earlier that Mapai has moved to 
the right. In doing so it made inroads 
into the right-wing parties, who together 
will control 31 seats in the Fourth 
Knesset, compared with 33 in the Third 
Knesset and 35 in the Second. Mapai’s 
victory was the main feature of the 
elections to municipalities and local 
councils as well, although here the 
figures were less impressive. The Gen- 
eral Zionists’ failure in the municipal- 


ities and local councils was less notice- 
able than in the Knesset elections. 
Another interesting fact is that various 
communal lists won seats on municipal. 
ities or local councils, despite their 
failure in the Knesset elections. 

The results of the army vote are 
particularly interesting. The soldiers 
were permitted to vote in their places 
of residence, and in fact their officers 
encouraged them to do this. The break- 
down of the votes cast in military 
polling stations was: Mapai — 49.2%; 
Herut — 16.8%; L’ahdut Ha’avodah — 
9.9%; Mapam — 8.4%; National Re- 
ligious Party — 5.6%; Agudat Israel— 
1.2%; North African Front — 1.2%. 

The election campaign is over, and 
the country is at present engaged in 
the lengthy negotiations preceding the 
establishment of the next Government 
coalition. It seems at this stage that 
these negotiations will not be easy ones, 
despite Mapai's wider choice in this 
respect. The inhabitants of Israel can 
only hope that the results of the elec- 
tions to the Fourth Knesset will give 
the country four more years of stability, 
although all the signs point to a stormy 
Fourth Knesset. 


HOUSING & 
SETTLEMENT 


all over Israel 

















ATALLAH MANSOUR 


ISRAEL'S ARABS GO TO THE POLLS 


f the 1,218,724 Israelis with the 

right to vote in the recent elec- 
tions, about 95,000 were Arabs. Of 
these, about 78,000, or 82 percent, 
went to the polls to vote for the Mem- 
bers of the 4th Knesset and the munici- 
pal councils. 

Before the establishment of the State 
the Arabs of Israel had had no exper- 
ience of secret and democratic national 
elections. There had been elections to 
various clubs, the municipal councils or 
other local institutions, but these were 
usually limited to small numbers of 
voters and had little similarity to true 
democratic elections. Thus it is that 
the large majority of the Arab citizens 
of Israel have gone to the polls, in the 
best of cases, only four times at most. 

Here we must devote some lines to 
the main parties which vied for the 
support of the Arab voter. The first of 
these parties was Mapai, the Israeli 
Workers’ Party, the party which has 
dominated and the 
Histadrut for as long as the Arabs have 
known the state, and even before. This 
year this party could point to the open- 
ing of the doors of the Histadrut to the 
Arab worker and describe it as a very 


the government 


important step in integrating the Arab 
worker within the ranks of Israeli labor. 
This party also exploited the fact that 
it was the largest and the dominant 
party, and propagandized the slogan: 
“We promise and carry out what we 
promise; the others only promise, but 
we are able to fulfill!” Mapai also drew 
the Arab voter with three Arab lists, 
set up on regional bases and thus able 
to exploit the personal influence of the 
notables of each region for its benefit, 
and supported them with all its re- 
sources, including the campaign speeches 
of such personalities as Moshe Sharett, 
Abba Eban, etc. 

In its written propaganda Mapai 
sought the voters’ trust on the basis 
of the development activities that the 
government had carried out in the 
villages : irrigation and drinking water 
plants, approach roads and roads within 
the villages, the expanded system of 
education and the improved standard of 
living in the villages. But Mapai party- 
workers didn’t forget to utilize the Arab 
village philosophy of “going along with 
the standing wall.” Some villagers told 
of being sworn to vote for the party. 

In practice, only one case of pressure 
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was brought to the notice of the author- 
ities. The Central Election Committee 
appointed a committee of investigation 
in which all the parties except Mapai 
were represented, which decried the 
activities of the Military Government 
official of one of the Triangle villages, 
and sent the material to the Election 
Committee and the Attorney General, 
who in turn suspended the official in 
question and is preparing a trial. But if 
other cases were not brought to notice, 
there is no doubt that many more did 
take place. The large proportion of 
illiteracy and the lack of experience in 
parliamentary tradition made the Arab 
public an easy prey for the dominant 
party, facilitating methods which were 
not strictly legal and military admin- 
istration pressure in order to maintain 
its domination. 


The second largest party before the 
elections was the Israeli Communist 
Party. This party had won its popularity 
among the Arabs as the result of its 
capacity for energetic action and its un- 
qualified opposition to the government 
which won them support of Arabs em- 
bittered by the establishment of the State. 
The Communists’ anti-Zionism gave them 
a monopoly over opposition votes among 
the Arabs. During the recent elections 
the Communists emphasized their anti- 
Zionism and told the Arabs that the 
State meant nothing to the Arabs except 
the slaughter of Kafr Kassim, which 
they described as a clear indication of 
official policy towards the Arabs. They 
told them that Israeli foreign policy 
was only aggression “like the partner- 
ship between Ben-Gurion, France and 


England in the attack on Egypt in 
1956.” And — in the field of econom- 
ics — land robbery, displacement of 
Arab workers, etc. 


The Arab leaders of the Communist 
Party felt the growing antagonism 
against them by the nationalist pro- 
Nasserites because of the Communists’ 
support of Iraq and their attacks 
against the leader of the U.A.R. This 
problem was therefore put in the re- 
frigerator and the Communists stressed 
the line that nationalist Arabs could not 
cooperate with the Zionists, dramatizing 
this with the slogan of “6 (the number 
of Communist Members of Knesset) 
against 114 (all the other Members) !” 

The third party in the Arab field 
was the United Workers’ Party (Mapam). 
This party won its place among the 
Arabs by its political programs, its activ- 
ities in the Arab villages and cities, 
and especially as a result of the good 
relations between the party's affiliated 
kibbutzim and their Arab neighbors. 
For several years, and especially since 
the split with L’abdut Ha’avodah, the 
United Workers’ Party has taken in Arabs 
as full members and has developed 
a wide gamut of activities. The kibbu- 
tzim opened their doors to hundreds 
of Arab youth who came to participate 
in training groups and received educa- 
tion in agriculture as well as in general 
knowledge and political affairs. It was 
these youths who later maintained the 
party branches established in the villages 
and cities. Mapam has also initiated a 
number of cultural and economic pro- 


jects — a publishing house, a literary 
and political monthly and cooperatives, 
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which have won it a great deal of 
support. 

Mapam also called for Arab support 
in return for the party’s long struggle 
to win the Arabs membership in the 
Histadrut and its promise to continue 
to work for the fulfillment of the re- 
cent decision, and to campaign for the 
abrogation of the Military Administra- 
tion, as well as for the neutralization 
of the Middle East and for Israeli 
initiative to find a solution to the Jew- 
ish-Arab dispute. 


| n addition to these three parties, 
which together obtained over 85% of 
all the Arab votes in the previous elec- 
tions, three new factors entered the 
Two Members of the Third 
Knesset, who had headed Mapai-support- 
ed lists, Salah Khneifas, a Druze from 
Shefar’'am and Ma’sad Kasis, a Christian 
Arab from M’ilia, refused to accept Ma- 
pai’s decision to replace them with 
other notables, and established their 
own separate and independent lists. Both 
these former Members of Knesset tried 
to ride the horse of Arab nationalism, 
despite their past cooperation with the 
ruling party. Despite strong Mapai 
opposition they persisted in their efforts, 


scene. 


hoping that their personal influence 


and past favors would win them 
sufficient votes. 

L’ahdut Ha’avodah-Poalei Zion also 
established an affiliate Arab Labor Party 
which put up its own list for the 
elections. One additional factor of a 
different kind entered the campaign 
when a group organized to urge the 


Arabs not to participate in the elections. 


This group of young intellectuals had 
cooperated with the Communists during 
the honeymoon between the United 
Arab Republic and the Soviet Union, 
and began independent activity after the 
schism in the Arab national movement 
between the U.A.R. and Iraq. They 
began the publication of a weekly, 
El-Ard, in which they campaigned 
for the abstention from voting for any 
of the Zionist parties or for any party 
not recognizing the ‘“‘national rights of 
the Arab people” in Israel. On the eve of 
the elections they brought out a special 
edition giving detailed instructions how 
not to vote in the elections. 

Before we begin an evaluation of the 
election results we must explain that it 
is impossible to know exactly how the 
Arabs voted, since the Arabs in the 
mixed cities did not vote in separate 
polling places, but as part of the gener- 
al voting public. 

The first fact to strike the eye is 
Mapai’s decreased vote among the Arabs, 
a fact which testifies to the growing 
courage of the Arab electorate and its 
faith in the secrecy of the elections. 
Despite its constant complaints, the Arab 
electorate had formerly voted almost 
unanimously for Mapai and its affiliat- 
ed Arab parties. In the elections for 
the Third Knesset Mapai received 64.7% 
of all the votes in the purely Arab poll- 
ing places. Now, this percentage came 
down to 51.5%. The second outstanding 
feature is the decrease in the Communist 
vote; formerly the second party in size 
among the Arabs, with 15.6% of the 
separate Arab polls, they have gone 
down to 11%, their place being taken 
by Mapam, which has gone up from 
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7.2% in the preceding elections to 
about 14%. 

The comparatively large vote for the 
two independent former Mapai Mem- 
bers of Knesset caused some surprise. 
Together they received about 8,000 votes, 
or 11% of the total Arab votes, although 
neither received the necessary minimum 
for election. The new movement for 
abstention did not win support among 
the Arabs. This movement should not, 
however, be ignored, and not many will 
attempt to deny that the independents 
received a good part of their votes 
because of their appeal for independent 
Arab political activity. This trend might 
have been stronger if the Military 
Administration had not put so many 
difficulties in the path of the organiza- 
tion of any independent national party. 


here is another lesson which can be 

learnt from the recent elections. The 
Arabs are apparently not attracted to 
“independent” parties affiliated to the 
larger Jewish parties. In the elections 
for the Third Knesset the General 
Zionists tried to establish such a list 
and failed, and during the recent elec- 
tions L’ahdut Ha’avodah-Poale Zion tried 
the same thing, by forming the “Arab 


Labor Party’ with its own election 
candidates. This list received only 
slightly more than 3,000 votes. It would 
seem that the Israeli Arabs prefer to be 
full members of a bi-national party 
rather than members of an “independ- 
ent” satellite. 

The recent elections have also shown 
that after ten years of experience the 
Arabs of Israel have begun to learn to 
differentiate between different trends 
within Zionism, to encourage one and 
to desert the other. They showed this 
by increasing the strength of Mapam. 
There were indeed Arabs who voted for 
the conservative or chauvinist parties, but 
this can be understood against the back- 
ground of local situations or specific 
problems which have not yet been 
solved (the internal refugees, the ex- 
propriation of land etc.). The Arabs 
who voted for these parties generally 
wanted to demonstrate their displeasure 
or disappointment in this way. 

In general, the elections to the Fourth 
Knesset were the freest the Arabs have 
known in Israel. The Arabs themselves 
have learnt the procedures of elections 
by experience. They know that this 
freedom is their right and have begun 
to utilize it. 








GABRIEL BAER 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MINORITIES 


IN THE ARAB EAST 
EGYPT 


T he communal structure of Egypt is an extremely simple one: approximately 

1,345,000 Copts (Orthodox, Catholics and Protestants) constitute 7.1% of the 
tutal population, and 140,000 foreigners — 0.7%.* More than 90% of the in- 
habitants are Arabic-speaking Sunni Moslems. 

The geographical distribution of the Coptic community displays a certain 
degree of territorial concentration. Half of the Copts are concentrated in three 
provinces of Upper Egypt (which contain less than one-fifth of the entire 
population of Egypt): Assyut, where they make up 21% of the population; 
Minya (18%), and Sohag (Girga) (15.5%). In the Nile Delta, on the other 
hand, the Copts comprise only 1—3% of the total population. There is a certain 
concentration of Copts in the four large towns of Lower Egypt. This concentration 
has been increased during the last generation, as shown by the following figures: 


PERCENTAGE OF COPTS IN TOTAL POPULATION OF FOUR 
LARGEST TOWNS : 





Cairo Alexandria Ismailiya Suez All Egyps 
1927 8.9 4.1 4.1 3.4 6.7 
1947 10.8 7.6 8.0 7.9 7.1 


The Copts, therefore, have both a rural and an urban population. Although 
their share of Egypt's rural population (approximately 5%, according to the 1937 
Egyptian census) is somewhat lower than their share of the general population, 
more than half the Coptic population earns its living from agriculture — in 
complete contrast to the other Christian and foreign groups in Egypt, whose 





This article was written as part of a book on “Population and Society in the Arab 
East,” shortly to be published in Hebrew by Hakibbutz Hame'uhad Publishing House. 
The religious and linguistic peculiarities of each community are dealt with elsewhere 
in this book. 
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farming population is insignificant. In the past many of the white collar class, 
especially those engaged in surveying and finance, were Copts. At the beginning 
of this century Copts constituted 45% of the Egyptian civil service (and 97.8% 
cf the tax collections).’ This situation changed fundamentally during the last 
generation, and the 1937 census showed that the Copts were only 9.1% of all 
Egyptian civil service personnel. 

This development is partly the result of the bridging of the gap between 
the levels of education of Copts and Moslems in Egypt. Although the proportion 
of literate Copts still exceeds that of literate Moslems, their respective rates of 
literacy are still considerably closer to each other than to the much higher 
literacy rate of other Christian communities. A certain difference still reveals 
itself between Copts and Moslems in the sphere of education, but there is very 
little difference in other aspects of social standards. For example, the proportion 
of blind individuals (according to the 1937 census) was 2.7% for both the 
Moslems and the Orthodox Copts, while it did not exceed 1% for the rest of 
the Christian population. 

Not only in social conditions, but in their laws and customs, the Copts and 
Moslems have more in common than they have differences.* Although the Copts, 
like the other Christians, do not abstain from alcohol, they circumcise their 
sons, as the Moslems do (this applies mainly to the rural areas, not to Cairo). 
The Copts also refrain from eating pork and insist upon their womenfolk 
wearing veils in places where the Moslems also do this. The Coptic marriage 
and funeral customs are similar to those of the Moslems (the Copts permit the 
marriage of relatives, in contrast to the stringent ban on this practice by the 
other ancient churches). According to the Egyptian law, the Copts also inherit 
and will theiz property according to the Moslem sharia laws, if they are Egyptian 
citizens. Only since 1944 have they been allowed to transfer their property by 
inheritance according to the ancient laws of the Coptic community, if all the 
heirs agree to settlement on these lines.* 

The common belief that Copts have external characteristics which enable 
them to be distinguished easily from Moslems is completely erroneous. Although 
he exaggerated slightly, Earl Cromer was essentially correct in saying that “the 
only difference between the Copt and the Moslem is that the former is an 


Egyptian who worships in a church, while the latter is an Egyptian who worships 
in a Mohammedan mosque.” ° 


The foreign subjects (most of whom speak European languages) are almost 
all concentrated in the two cities of Cairo and Alexandria, principally the latter. 
In 1947 43.5% of them resided in Alexandria and 38.5% in Cairo, The various 
foreign communities are distinguished by their economic structure, but there are 
aiso numerous similarities between them. Their geographical distribution 
indicates that they are not engaged in agriculture to any considerable degree: 
according to the 1937 census only 1.9% of the foreign subjects supported 
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themselves by farming. This does not mean that they have no connection with 
agriculture. Despite the fact that in the 20th century they have never constituted 
more than 2% of Egypt’s population, they have had possession of considerable 
areas of the country’s arable land. This is clearly shown by the following table: 


FOREIGN LANDOWNERSHIP IN EGYPT 





: se Area of farm land in foreign hands, 

Percentage of foreign citizens ee s J 

: ; expressed as percentage of total area 

in the total population of land in private hands 

1917 1.6 13.0 
1927 1.6 9.0 
1937 2 7.4 
1947 0.7 5.9 


The process of decreasing foreign-owned land continued after 1947, and 
was speeded up by the agrarian reform, as over 90% of the land owned by 
foreign citizens was in large estates of 50 feddan and over. On the other hand, 
foreign subjects have continued until recently to play an important role in urban 
trade and commerce. About a third of all the directors of the stock companies 
in Egypt were Europeans,’ and, according to the 1937 census, more than half 
the gainfully employed Europeans were engaged in commerce, banking, finance 
and industry. But in these spheres too the foreigners’ share has dropped,’ 
particularly after the political events and nationalization of the last few years. 
Summing up, it can be said that this part of the Egyptian population, which 
played a decisive role in the country’s economy until World War II, has since 
lost this dominant position, in addition to its decline in numbers, both relatively 
and absolutely.® 


THE SUDAN 


A coring to estimates, the population of the Sudan in 1955 was divided 
among the various principa! religious comm-nitie; as follows : 





Moslems 6,474,453 71.0% 
Pagans 2,428,703 26.7% 
Christians and Jews 
(the latter 380) 206,675 2.3% 
Total 9,109,831 100.0% ; 


The Sudanese Moslems are divided into a large number of Sufi orders. 
But the fiercest internal conflict, which has taken on great political significance, 
is the clash between the Khatmiya or Mirghaniya and the Mahdiya. The supporters 
of the Mirghaniya generally include the inhabitants of Kasala province in the 
east, especially the Shukriya and Bani ‘Amir tribes, whereas the Khatmiya has 
considerable influence in North Kordofan and the Northern Provinces. The 
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Mahdiya’s influence has remained strong among the Baggara in West Kordofan, 
Darfur (particularly among the Negro tribes there) and Jazira. But its influence 
declined markedly since the reconquest of the Sudan by Britain and Egypt and 
many Sudanese have returned to their previous beliefs and loyalties, especially 
to the tribal loyalty which had been weakened by the Mahdia. 

In addition, the Moslems are divided between Arabic-speaking and those 
speaking various African dialects. The Arabic-speaking Moslems constitute about 
two-thirds of the Sudan’s population. They are in turn divided into camel- 
raising tribes (Ahi al-Ibil), cattle-raising tribes (Baggara), peasants and town 
dwellers. The Moslems who speak the various African dialects can be divided 
into the following three main groups : 


@) The Nubians, who live along the banks of the Nile from Debba to the 
Egyptian border. They are also called Barabra or Danaqla (after one of the 
tribes). They live on agriculture, but many of them have migrated to the 
towns of Egypt and Sudan, where they work as servants, watchmen and 
cooks. Among their distinguishing social traits, it should be noted that the 


status of the Nubian woman is, as a rule, even lower than that of other 
Moslem women. 


b) The Beja — the nomadic tribe of the region between the Nile and the 
‘Atbara and the Red Sea. Their tribal organization is weaker than that of 
the Arabs, and they usually roam in small family groups. Another important 
difference between the Beja and the Arab Bedouin is that the former have 
no stringent blood vengeance laws and do not practice the payment of 
blood money. The projects for cotton cultivation in Kasala province are 
leading to their gradual settlement on the land. 


c) Various groups of Moslem Negroes, particularly in the Central and Western 
Sudan. 


The principal groups of pagans in South Sudan are — from north to south — 
the tribes of the Nuba mountains and the Funj region (south of the Jazira), 
the Nilotes (Shilluk, Nuer, Dinka, etc.), the Nilo-Hamites (such as the Bari, 
in the vicinity of Juba), and the southwestern group of tribes (Zande, etc.).”® 
Their peculiarities, apart from the fundamental difference between their religious 
beliefs and Islam, are : 


1) Their territorial concentration. The entire area situated roughly south 


of the 12° latitude is pagan, apart from the west where Islam has 
penetrated further southwards. Thus the pagans are the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Upper Nile province and Equatoria (including Bahr 
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el-Ghazal and Mongalla). They are also found in South Kordofan and the 
southern part of the Blue Nile province ; 


2) Language. All the pagans speak African dialects, and none speak Arabic, 
while all the Moslems speak Arabic — apart from the three groups noted 
above, which do not comprise more than 5% of the Sudan's population; 


2) Race. In contradistinction to the Moslem region, the pagans of the 
south have not inter-married to any extent and thus they have maintained 
their specific racial characteristics ; 


4) In the southern pagan regions, there is not a single urban settlement with 
a population of over 25,000 people. 


However, this does not mean to say that this group of southern pagans is 
homogeneous; on the contrary, the various groups which fall under this category 
display extremely fundamental differences of language, race, occupation, social 
structure and way of life. 

The largest homogeneous group among the southern pagans is the Nilotes.™ 
They number almost a million souls, over 90% of which belong to the Nuer, 
Dinka and Shilluk tribes. This group has a common language with various 
dialects, but the members of the two largest groups — the Dinka and the Nuer — 
understand one another. In addition, they have certain common racial character- 
istics: the Nilotes are, on the average, the tallest people in the world, with 
unusually long legs, long heads, and thin, flexible bodies.’* Cattle play a major 
role in their economic and social life,* and form the principal source of income 
for all tribes except the Anuak. They do not cultivate any market crops, and 
engage in very little trade. Another common social trait is exogamy, or marriage 
only outside the clan. Brothers or sons marry the father’s widow or the dead 
brother’s widow (but not their own mother). The relationship is based on blood 
ties and territorial units. In every tribe one clan is acknowledged as the ruler. 
The Nilotes do not wear clothes; they believe in ghosts, totems, witches and 
rainmakers. 

A complete contrast to the Nilotes in many respects is provided by the 
Zande and the southwestern tribes, which total about a quarter of a million 
souls. They are short in stature, with broad heads, and speak a language which 
is an eastern branch of the Niger-Congo family of languages, and has no other 
representatives in the Sudan.** They are farmers, and have never owned cattle, 
although they are skilful hunters. 

The Nilo-Hamites form a transition group between the two groups mentioned 
above. The tribes of the Nuba mountains and the Funj region are extremely 
varied and distinctive groups which show very marked basic differences from 
one another.”* 
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* Mainly estimates based on various sources. Only for Bahrain and Aden (colony) are relevant census figures available, 
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THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 
T he following conclusions can be drawn from the table on the previous page : 

1) There are no large linguistic minorities in the Arabian Peninsula. The 
largest linguistic minority is the Persians, but even their share in the general 
population does not reach any sizable proportion (except for Kuwait, but there 
is mo certainty that the estimates are correct). The total proportion of the 
spoken languages other than Arabic in the Arabian Peninsula does not exceed 
3% or 4%; 

2) The proportion of non-Moslems in the population of the Arabian 
Peninsula is even smaller, since a large part of the Persians, Indians and other 
foreigners are also Moslems; 

3) Throughout most of the countries of the Peninsula the Sunni Moslems 
form a decisive majority. There are almost no non-Sunni Moslems in Najd and 
Qatar (Wahabi countries), in Hijaz, ‘Asir and Aden (though the Aden colony 
does contain a small Shi’i and Isma’ili minority), and in Trucial Oman (but in 
this country the Sunnis are themselves divided into different sects) ; 

4) Two countries contain a sizable Shi'i minority (more than 10%): 
Kuwait, and al-Hasa province of Saudi Arabia bordering on Kuwait; 

5) However, the Sunni Moslems do not form a majority in all the 
countries of the Peninsula. They are a minority in three countries: in Muscat 
and Oman (an Abadi majority); in Bahrain (a Shi‘i-Imami majority); and in 
Yemen (a Za‘idi majority). 

Abadiya is the religion of the main sections of the two clans in Oman, 
Hinawi and Ghafiri (but other branches of these two clans are Sunni Moslems). 
The Abadi tribes of the interior mountains of Oman were the main force 
behind the revolt of 1915, which resulted in a certain amount of autonomy 
under the rule of an elected Imam.’* 

The Imami Shi’is of Bahrain live in settlements of their own and do not 
intermingle with the rest of the population. Though they constitute the majority 
of the population, they have the character of a “minority” since, as in Iraq and 
Lebanon, they form the poorest and lowest classes in society. They are all 
occupied in agriculture or other physical labor, while the Sunnis have no connec- 
tion with agriculture except as landowners. These factors, in addition to the 
fact that the ruling family is Sunni, form the background to the tension between 
the two communities on the island.” 

The Zaidis of Yemen are the largest non-Sunni community in the Arabian 
Peninsula. According to Lambardi’s figures, they form 55% of the population, 
and they are concentrated in an almost completely defined geographical area: 
the mountainous regions, except for the southernmost areas. Thus all the inhabitants 
cf the Province of San‘a are Zaidis, except those living in the western areas, 
the Province of Hajja, except for the plains, one northern district of the southero 
Province of Ibb and all inhabitants of the southern Province of Ta‘izz and the 
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coastal Province Hudaida.” While all the higher officials are Zaidis (since the 
ruler is a Zaidi), a large part of the important urban merchants of the lowlands 
end coast are Shafi'is. The Shafi‘is maintain the contacts with the outside Moslem 


and Arab world. This difference forms the background to many political move- 
ments in Yemen.” 


IRAQ 


T he communal structure of Iraq, as described in the following table, is based 
on the official figures for 1932:"° 


COMMUNITIES IN IRAQ IN PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL 





POPULATION 

Language Sunnis Sh?is Christians Jews others Total 
Arabic 20.5 53.0 2.0 3.0 78.5 
Kurdish 13.5 1.0 14.5 
Turkish 2.0 1.0 3.0 
Persian 2.0 2.0 
Syriac 2.0 2.0 
Total 36.0 56.0 4.0 3.0 1.0 100.0 


Comments on the table: a) the numbers are in round figures; b) the “others” are 
mostly Yazidis; c) the Christians are divided arbitrarily between speakers of Arabic and 
Syriac, The official figures do not classify the “local Christians’; d) Since the 30's there 
have been two main processes affecting the numerical relationships of the communities : 
the migration of some of the Assyrians — Nestorians, and the departure of most of the 
Jews. As a result the proportion of the Christians has decreased to 3%, and of the Jews 
to less than ¥2%, with the proportions of the other communities increasing accordingly. 


In addition to the Arabic-speaking Sunnis, therefore, there are in Iraq two 
large communities — the Arabic-speaking Shi'is and the Sunnis who speak 
Kurdish dialects (Kurds). 

The Shi'is of Iraq are concentrated in the six southernmost provinces of the 
country — Karbala, Hilla, Kut, Diwaniya, Muntafik, and Amara, where three- 
quarters of all the Shi'is of Iraq are found and where the Shi‘is form 98% 
of all the inhabitants. The Shi‘is also form the majority in the Province of 
Basra, though there is a large Sunni minority in the city of Basra. The Shi'‘is 
comprise more than 25% of the population in the province of Baghdad, where 
two of the Shi'i holy places, Samarra and Kadhimain, are located. This geo- 
graphical division allows us to determine the following general traits: 1) The 
Shi'i population of Iraq is mostly tribal, since in the southern provinces mentioned 
(except Karbala) the tribal population forms more than two-thirds, and in 
‘Amara and Muntafik even more than four-fifths, of all the inhabitants.” 

2) The proportion of the Shi'is among the urban population is smaller 
than their share of the total population, since the three largest cities, Baghdad, 
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Mosul and Basra, are mostly Sunni and Kirkuk is completely Sunni while the 
three Shi'i towns — Najaf, Kadhimain and Karbala — are much smaller than 
the predominantly Sunni ones. 

These facts of course influence the general social level of the Shi‘i population. 
The provinces of Diwaniya, ‘Amara, Hilla and Karbala are the provinces with 
the smallest number of schools in proportion to their population,” and the 
provinces of Diwaniya and ‘Amara also have the lowest number of government 
doctors and health workers in proportion to the population.* 

To all this may be added that Iraq, like the other countries of the Fertile 
Crescent, was part of the Sunni Ottoman Empire until World War I. Afterwards, 
a Sunni king was crowned, and he founded the dynasty which reigned until 
recently. There are also tribes, especially the tribes of Muntafik, in which the 
tribesmen are Shi'is, while the shaikhs are Sunnis. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Shi‘is have a smaller share in the government, the army, and urban 
occupations in general than their proportion of the population would warrant. 
It must be pointed out, however, that the social gap between the Sunnis and 
Shi'is is gradually narrowing, as the result of the development of education 
during the past few years and of the process of urbanization, which is drawing 
many Shi'is from the southern provinces to the cities and especially to Baghdad. 

As a special characteristic of Shi'i society in Iraq as contrasted with the 
Sunnis, we might mention the more important status and influence of the 
Mujtahids on the Shi'i population than that of the Sunni Ulama on the Sunni 
society. 

The Kurds form the majority of the population in the provinces of 
Sulaimaniya, Kirkuk, and Arbil, and they also inhabit part of the province of 
Mosul. In general, we can describe as Kurdish-dominated territory that part of 
Iraq situated north-east of a line drawn in a north-western direction from 
Mandali (on the Persian border) south-west of Kifri and Kirkuk to Mosul, and 
from there along the highway and railroad to the Syrian border.™ 

The chief concentration of non-Kurds in this region is to be found in 
a number of small cities with a Turkish-speaking population, Kirkuk with » 
mixed population, and Mosul, with a basically Arab character. As a matter of 
fact, except for Sulaimaniya (which is also only a small city), there are 
practically no Kurdish urban concentrations. During the last generation a not 
inconsiderable number of Kurds have indeed migrated to the largest cities as 
laborers, some of them in the oil industry, but the overwhelming majority of 
the Kurdish population in Iraq is occupied in sheep-raising and agriculture. 
We find among the Kurds all the stages of nomadism and transition to fixed 
settlement; however, the nomads among them have a much smaller range than 
the Arab Bedouins of the lowlands, since they do not raise any camels.™ 

The number of sedentary peasants is constantly growing. There are only 
few Kurdish craftsmen either in the villages or in the cities. 
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The Kurds are organized in tribes ruled by an “agha.” Like the population 
of southern Iraq, in recent decades the Kurds have gone through a process of 
disintegration of the tribal organization. In the course of land registration, the 
tribal heads became large landowners and some of them moved to the city. 
Some of the lands passed into the hands of urban businessmen. 

In addition to the agha, the Kurdish tribes also have a shaikh, a religious 
Jeader. But the official orthodox religion has only a small influence among 
the tribes. The laws regulating their lives are generally the laws of tribal tradition. 
The Sufi orders have also won a great deal of influence among the Kurds.* 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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H. BENEDICT 





NO WAR AND NO PEACE? 


EW OUTLOOK was the occasion for 

an interesting meeting I had re- 
cently in the United States with a 
group of Arab students who apparently 
read the magazine regularly. 

A few days after the announcement 
of the lecture I was supposed to give 
was posted, an Arab student from 
Syria approached me and introduced 
himself. It appeared that he had ident- 
ified me from the notice as one of the 
contributors to the magazine and was 
interested in learning from me about the 
paper’s importance and the extent of 
its influence among the Israeli public. 
After a few polite questions concern- 
ing the contents of one of my articles, 
he turned to the main problem which 
interested him — whether the magazine 
reflected the opinions of a group of 
intellectuals removed from the main 
body of Israeli public opinion, or 
whether it could claim to reflect trends 
of opinion held by important sections 





H. BENEDICT is the pen-name of a journalist 
for one of the more important Tel Aviv 
daily newspapers. This article was written 
as a result of a recent visit to the United 
States on a study fellowship. 


of this public. According to him, he 
had followed the magazine almost from 
its inception, though he would not say 
how he had come to know of its 
existence. 

As a matter of fact, he was not very 
interested in any of the peace proposals 
discussed in the pages of NEW OUT- 
LOOK, but rather in the magazine’s 
more general aims. True, the subject 
was close to his heart, but he consider- 
ed the possibilities of peace to be so 
remote that any programs in this field 
seemed to him to be only intellectual 
amusements — and he had no time 
for such games, he said. 

Later, when the Syrian student in- 
troduced me to his Arab fellow-students, 
the logical considerations behind these 
words became clearer. It was a Pakistani 
student who attempted to summarize 
the viewpoint of these students more 
or less objectively. Peace, he said, was 
a very good thing; then people would 
only be killed in accidents or family 
disputes. We know that the military 
budgets would be diverted to more 
constructive channels, etc. In general — 
peace is part of the fundamentals of 
modern society. But now, after having 
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shown our expertness on the subject 
of peace, let us do away with the 
phraseology. We know that peace with 
the Arab countries will bring Israel 
many advantages. What advantages, 
however, would the Arabs gain from 
any peace treaty with Israel ? 

He didn’t wait for an answer. As 
far as he was concerned it was clear 
that the Arabs wouldn’t gain any bene- 
fits from the establishment of peace 
with Israel or, more precisely, the dis- 
advantages and dangers outweighed any 
advantages or hopes. The greatest of 
these dangers was that of Israel's econ- 
omic domination of the Arab countries. 
There was room for these fears of 
domination as long as the present great 
imbalance between the two societies 
remained in existence. Under present 
conditions any situation of peace with 
Israel would mean opening the Arab 
countries for Israeli penetration into 
all the economic spheres. Such econ- 
omic penetration is not more preferable 
than military invasion, Even if Israel 
offered the Arab countries far-reaching 
territorial concessions, these would be, 
in practice, an exchange of an Arab 
village on the border in return for 
Cairo. 


as the transfer of some border 

villages the only concession that 
was demanded of Israel ? He admitted 
that the last remark was only phraseo- 
logy. The chief problem was the Arab 
fear of Israeli domination. No agree- 
ment could make them feel secure 
against this danger. In reality, the 
present situation of “no peace and no 
war” is what creates the security belt 


which the Arab countries need in order 
to develop their economies independent- 
ly. There was no reason why the Arab 
countries should desire to change this 
situation. 

Someone had brought the “pressure- 
cooker” theory to the attention of these 
Arab students. They quoted a sentence 
from an article in “Davar,”’ which 
claimed that Israel benefited economic- 
ally from her economic separation from 
the Arab countries. “As in a pressure- 
cooker,” the writer of the article had 
written, “the processes of economic de- 
velopment are thereby accelerated.” Io 
their opinion the same held true in the 
opposite direction as well. The present 
situation of “no peace and no war’ 
accelerates the processes of economic 
development in the Arab countries. It 
creates the momentum and the desirable 
social fermentation, as well as national 
unification, without leading to actual 
war. Arabs are passive by nature, and 
conditions of at least ‘almost war’ 
arouse them from their passivity to 
activity, while a situation of “almost 
peace’”” inhibits the destructive tenden- 
cies of this fermentation. The pendulum 
oscillates from “almost peace” to “al- 
most war,” moving from one to the 
other in accordance with local and 
foreign needs. 

They assumed, of course, that the 
Arab leaders, headed by Gamel Abdul 
Nasser, did not want war but only the 
perpetuation of the present situation. 
They would not be willing to guarantee 
that none of these leaders might not 
exploit some opportunity, “just as you 
can’t do this. For proof — look at the 
Sinai Campaign.” It may even be that 
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some are looking for such an opportun- 
ity. This would only be natural. The 
question is also whether they will be 
able to control the military fermenta- 
tion which they are generating, and to 
divert it into desirable channels. But 
the general rule is that war would 
contradict their own interests (unless 
victory were guaranteed, and who can 
guarantee this ?). Now, the Arab stu- 
dents turned to me, does Israel also 
think that going to war against the 
Arab countries would be detrimental to 
her own interests ? 


: hd quoted at great length an article 
from NEW OUTLOOK discussing the 
relationship between immigration and 
expansion. The author's argument that 
territorial expansion would not solve the 
problems of absorbing immigration in- 
terested them very much, and they 
wanted to know whether this was 
accepted as true by many people in 
Israel. This was a question which they 
asked and asked again, waiting eagerly 
for an affirmative answer, since their 
theory was based on the assumption of 
an identity of interests between Israel 
and the Arab countries in the mainten- 
ance of the present abnormal situation. 
None of the Arabs present during 
this discussion raised the problem of 
the Arab refugees or of their fate 
during this extended interim period. 
This problem never entered the discus- 
sion, even though some of the students 
themselves were refugees from Katamon 
in Jerusalem, from Haifa and from 
Jaffa. 
It is interesting that even during the 
question period after my lecture, the 


refugee problem was not mentioned. 
They directed their remarks mainly at 
the American audience. For example, 
one girl student from Egypt asked: “In 
Egypt the Communist Party’s activities 
are outlawed and its leaders are im- 
prisoned; what is the situation in Is- 
rael ?” They wanted to know Israel's 
attitude towards the Arab national 
movement: if the Zionist movement was 
an historical necessity, shouldn’t we also 
recognize the historical necessity of the 
Arab national movement; if not every- 
thing that the Arab national movement 
has done can be considered to be 
historical necessity, why did we insist 
that everything the Zionist movement 
did was necessary; etc. 

Most of the students defined them- 
selves as “‘leftists,” even pointing out 
a number of Communists among them. 
Most of them were from wealthy 
families, and they emphasized the con- 
tradiction between their parents’ econ- 
omic status and their leftist views. 
With great pride they told me about 
Nasset’s development activities, and that 
“Nasser expropriated most of my father’s 
land in Syria,” as one of the students 
said, “without changing my sympathy 
for his activities and methods.” 

During my stay in the U.S. we re- 
ceived the news of Israel's arms deal 
with Germany. They came to me, with 
some trepidation, holding the 
newspaper, 


and 


apparently with a re- 
quest for information on the meaning 
of the government crisis. In reality, 
however, they were more interested in 
questions about Israel's industrial de- 
velopment in general and military in- 
(Continued on page 44) 
































ISRAEL'S PATH TO THE ARABS 


Eo ten years Israel and the Arab 

countries have been busy provoking 
and insulting each other and occupy- 
ing the international forums with endless 
quarrels which annoy world public 
opinion and lately have begun to bore 
it. This situation brings neither of the 
conflicting sides either benefit or honor; 
it does not change anything as far as 
either is concerned. The psychological 
results are more dangerous than the 
political confusion. Both sides are de- 
veloping a feeling that the hatred 
between them is fundamental and can- 
not be changed by any human efforts. 
This sentiment is mistaken and danger- 
ous. The enmity between the Arabs and 
Israel was caused by human limitations 
and human wisdom can bring it to an 
end. 

There is a thaw in the relations of 
the two world blocs, which may lead 
to conciliation. The relations between 
America and the Soviet Union are more 
restrained now and less aggressive. As 
far as the Middle East is concerned, 
both have come to the conclusion, after 
years of mutual subversion, that neither 
has achieved anything. The incitement 


of Arabs against Israel has begun to 
lose its attraction for the Soviet Union. 

The liberation of the Arab countries 
from foreign control has been accomp- 
anied by the crystallization of local 
nationalisms. Mohammed V's Morocco 
is just as different from Bourguiba's 
Tunisia as these two countries were 
under French rule. Iraq under Kassem 
is just as divided from Nasser’s Egypt 
as in the days of Nuri Said and Farouk. 
This does not mean that pan-Arab 
sentimenis are not real. It has, however, 
become clear that the liberation of the 
Arab peoples and their unification is 
not a single revolutionary process. The 
Arab leaders are becoming increasingly 
aware that Arab unity cannot be achiev- 
ed by violent means. This recognition 
has helped bring a measure of calm to 
the region and decreases the importance 
of inter-Arab competition in enmity to 
Israel. 

An Israeli-Arab war has become use- 
less and pointless, at least for the time 
being. Eisenhower and Khrushchev do 
not want it and they can prevent it. 
If it should break out, 


solve 


it would not 
The Suez 


anything. campaign 
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brought Israel neither territorial nor 
political gain (viz. the Suez Canal !) 
despite the victory of the Israel army. 
Under the given conditions military 
initiative on either side will end not 
only without result but probably in 
sanctions by the international powers. 
Even “‘limited” operations do not have 
any better prospects: the dispatch of the 
“Inge Toft’ demonstrated the error of 
adopting “dramatic” measures in the 
present situation. The Arabs, too, have 
avoided them. The plans for a “Re- 
fugees’ March” and the like were 
pigeonholed, for the good of the Arab 
countries. Both Israel and the Arab 
countries find themselves compelled to 
self restraint, whether they like it or 
not. The continuation of mutual antagon- 
ism is a waste of energy. It would be 
political stupidity not to exploit this 
situation for some bold attempt to 
prepare the peace. 

To prepare the peace... That is to 
say that, at this stage, we are not yet 
talking of conditions for peace. Before 
we talk of conditions we have to create 
an atmosphere in which it will be 
possible to talk at all. In order to do 
this Israel must take three steps. 


a should declare her readiness to 

pay immediate compensation to all 
Palestinian Arabs who became refugees 
and lost their property, In contrast to 
all declarations made until now, the 
move must be a concrete financial 
measure and not a political tactic. The 
payment of compensation should not be 
tied to peace agreements with the Arab 
countries, the end of the economic 


boycott or to any political concessions 


on their part. Israel would benefit from 
this step even without any additional 
gains. The Knesset should allot a de- 
finite sum in foreign and Israel currency 
each year, to be used for compensation. 
This sum should be deposited with some 
recognized international agency — the 
United Nations, the World Bank, or 
some consortium of reputable financial 
institutions, so that the payment of 
compensation can be started at once. 
Upon alloting the money the Knesset 
would turn to the United Nations, to 
the World Bank and to the Arab 
countries with the request that they 
participate in settling the refugees. The 
Israeli allotment, however, must be 
independent of any other factors and 
given whether the others add to it or 
not. If any Arab country or public Arab 
body agrees to represent a group of 
refugees in accepting the compensation, 
so much the better. But the execution 
of the payment must not be made con- 
tingent upon this. Every Arab refugee 
proving his ownership of property in 
Israel before some independent inter- 
national body, should receive compensa- 
tion for it. 

I have no doubt about the beneficial 
psychological and political results of 
such initiative. And I am not referring 
here to world public opinion, though 
there too a positive reaction would be 
felt, but to its effect upon the refugees, 
the Arab people and the Arab intel- 
lectuals. 

The German nation destroyed six 
million Jews. Dr. Adenauer and his 
decided to pay the Jews 
indemnities and compensation without 
political conditions and even without 


advisers 
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Israel's recognition of Germany or the 
exchange of diplomatic representatives. 
The result: Jewish antagonism to Ger- 
many and the Germans has been greatly 
weakened. The State of Israel now 
would like Bonn to establish diplomatic 
relations and there are individuals in 
Israel, including the Prime Minister, 
who are happy to supply Germany with 
arms. The State of Israel did not de- 
stroy millions of Arabs. The acts of 
brutality which occurred during the war 
were carried out by both sides. Have we 
any reason to imagine that the payment 
of compensation, which affected us so 
strongly, will not affect the Arabs ? 


It is true that Israel made the task 
easier for the Bonn Government by 
agreeing to accept the compensation. At 
the present time it does not seem likely 
that any Arab government would agree 
to sign a compensation agreement with 
Israel. But even if Germany were to 
have begun the payment to Jews and to 
Jewish bodies directly, or by the agency 
of the United Nations, wouldn’t this 
step have had far-reaching psychological 
and political repercussions ? 


At present Israel is receiving large- 
scale financial aid from abroad. There 
could be no more useful utilization of 
these sums than to direct part of them 
to compensation to Arab refugees. This 
would be wise even from an economic 
standpoint. 


he manner in which we speak of the 
Arab national movement, of the 
Arab countries, their governments and 


rulers, must be changed radically. I am 
referring to the tone used by Israel's 
tulers and by “Kol Yisrael,” and the 
style adopted by official and non- 
official public personalities. It is high 
time we evaluated events in the Arab 
countries objectively. Egypt is more 
progressive than Liberia; Lebanon is 
freer than Ghana; Iraq’s development 
projects are far more considerable than 
anything done in this field in any 
African country and most of the Asian 
countries. The nationalist and socialist 
parties and the trade unions in the Arab 
countries are not inferior to parties and 
trade unions in Guinea or Chad. The 
sarcasm and prejudice with which we 
react to social and political events in 
the Arab countries are not in keeping 
with the truth and do not add to our 
honor. The language we use towards 
the leaders of the Arab nations should 
be moderate and restrained if we want 
to meet them face to face some time in 
the future. 


Some will probably say that the Arabs 
speak of Israel in language much worse 
than that which we use for them. That 
is the somber reality, and in order to 
change this reality an Israeli initiative 
is necessary. If we persevere in this it 
cannot but affect the other side. 
Willingly or not, the way the Arabs 
speak and the way they write about 
Israel will change. Style and expression 
influence emotions; the improvement ot 
our mutual emotional attitudes is a 
condition for political contact. Before 
contacts between Israel and the Arabs 
can be made, relations of respect be- 
tween them should be established. 
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- Arabs of Israel must be granted 

full civilian equality immediately. 
This means the complete abolition of 
the Military Administration; the return 
of lands taken from Israeli Arabs (or 
fair compensation where return is not 
possible); effective Arab participation 
in the civil service and the cessation of 
economic and administrative pressure 
upon them. Some evils have been 
corrected. But this has been done frag- 
mentarily, ambiguously and condescend- 
ingly, as unavoidable concessions or 
bribes at election time. These cannot 
increase the Israeli Arabs’ trust or have 
a positive effect on the relations be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel. 

A governmental act could achieve, 
here, what party tactics could never 
succeed in doing. I don’t believe that 
such an act would make the Arabs of 
Israel fervent supporters of the state. 
By giving effective freedom to their 
political activity we will find — what 
is obvious to intelligent Israelis — that 
most of the Arab intellectuals in Israel 
are nationalistic. But this is only natural, 
and we are interested in having it come 


out and crystallize openly. The freedom 
of action and organization for the Arab 
nationalists in Israel is a step towards 
honest understanding between us and 
the Arab countries. Now the Arabs of 
Israel serve as sources of anti-Israeli 
incitement in Cairo, Baghdad and 
Amman. They could be a bridge to 
mutual respect and a proof that both 
peoples can live together. 


* 


M* David Ben-Gurion reiterates in 

his speeches that we have defeated 
seven Arab countries and that they “will 
never forgive us for this.” I do not 
think it is the task of an Israeli states- 
man to rub salt in the Arabs’ wounds 
or to injure their national pride. Victory 
demands generosity and makes liberality 
possible ! Without these it may lead to 
degeneration. Even if we do not achieve 
concrete results by the initiative propos- 
ed, the present situation does not hold 
any greater achievement than what might 
be obtained by the very efforts to seek 
ways of coming to terms with the Arabs. 


NO WAR AND NO PEACE? 


(Continued from page 40) 


dustry in particular. One of them remark- 
ed, in a tone of flattery, that Israel 
must have progressed a great deal if 
she could export arms to Germany. 
When he saw that this tone was not 
to my liking, nor to that of his 
comrades, he added: “By doing this, 


you have tied yourselves to the West's 
most rotten link.” When I attempted 
to relate the deal to the arms race 
between Israel and the Arabs, and 
mentioned the Egyptian-Czechoslovakian 
arms deal and its political implications, 
one of the students replied, ‘There 
won't be any war, anyway.” To which 
they all answered “Amen.” 
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A KIBBUTZ IN THE FRENCH SUDAN 


In the furnace which is Sudan in the 
fainy season, the tractors snort, driven by 
men whose half-naked bodies run with 
sweat and who wear the picturesque conical 
hat of the Bambara peasant. 

“How good it feels to be working the 
land, even for such a short spell...” 

Jean-Marie Koné, vice-president of the 
Council of Mali, straightens up, hoe in 
hand. The most popular man in Sudan, 
to everyone here he is simply Jean-Marie. 
They repeat the apt words of this robust 
and jovial man, who would like to be 
the reflection of the all-powerful wilderness, 

“Speak for yourself,” chimes in Hamaciré 
N'Douré, Minister of Industry, “you're as 
strong as an ox...” 

“Well, you're not exactly fading away 
yourself, But to get back to us, we learn 
enormously from new experiences. Now, 
by hoeing, weeding, etc., we understand 
the peasants far better.” 

“What is the purpose of the example 
you are setting ?” 

“That of human investment. I maintain 
that we are carrying out a purely Sudanese 
experiment. Moreover, we are returning to 
the ancient African tradition of whole 
villages getting together to settle the land.” 

“Who directs the work technically ?” 

“You director just there. 
Last year he did three months training in 


see our over 


an Israeli kibbutz... But it’s lunch-time. 
Come along and we'll chat while we're 
eating.” 


In the nearby canteen, these august per- 
sonages wrap themselves round the generous 


fare without uttering a word, Once the 
sharp edge of hunger is satisfied, an uproar 
of conversation is heard, 

“Jean-Marie, are we going to work on 
Sunday ?” 

“Why ? No speech-making...” 

“Mr. President, what is your program ?” 

“7-12 and 3-6, and you can see for 
yourself that we don’t shirk.” 

Oumar Baba Diarra, the 
Labor, adds : 


“When I think that when I informed the 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce about our 
experiment, I was received with polite, but 
general scepticism !” 

“The Israeli workers in the beginning, 
also got a lot of discouragement from the 
experts...” 


Minister of 


A discussion started: “Is our example 
being followed... On what scale...’ and so 
on. Suddenly Jean-Marie Koné calls out 
peremptorily : 

“Come on, 
work.” 


gentlemen, it's time for 

The deputy director of the Center, who 
is overwhelmed at having such personalities 
working under his orders, asks me timidly 
if I will fix a day to come back so that 
he can have everything arranged and all 
the important people ready to receive me.. 

“Absolutely 


powerful voice. 


not,” cuts in the president's 
“Let Mr. Bitter come when- 
ever he likes. He will always find us at 
work. And if he goes visiting round the 
country, I am sure he will find that our 
experiment is snowballing.” 
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In September 1958, a Sudanese delegation 
paid a lengthy visit to Israel, Among the 
delegates were Modibo Keita, President of 
the Mali Federation, Kouyabé, Minister of 
Planning, and Diaré Saba, Minister of 
Agriculture. 

When they came back from this tour, 
the Sudanese published, in October 1958, 
a report showing the enormous differences 
in agricultural productivity between Israel 
and the Sudan in favor of the former. 


SOME FIGURES: PER HECTARE AND 
UNDER EQUIVALENT CONDITIONS : 





Sudan Israel 
Rice 2 tons 5 tons 
Maize 800 kgs : ae 
Groundnauts 700 ” G4 
Wheat 500 ” hd 
Sorghum 700 " - aes 





At the territorial conference of the Union 
of Sudan, which took place during the 
same period, many decisions were made to 
organise the Sudanese peasantry along Is- 
raeli lines. 


The conference recommended the establish- 
ment of regional experimental farms, of 
@ rural economic institute for research and 
training, and the organization of regional 
and territorial agricultural fairs at which 
the best producers would be awarded 
prizes. Even more influenced by the Israeli 
experiment, it also recommended the organ- 
ization of Tree Festivals during which every 
teacher and pupil would plant at least one 
tree in areas determined by the competent 
authorities. Lastly, the conference demanded 
that, considering the psychological factor 
involved in rural problems, it should be 
obligatory for all members of the Govern- 
ment, high officials, students, etc., to carty 
out at least a fortnight’s service on the 
land. 


What has happened to these decisions ? 


In a country poor in both economic and 
financial resources, only the faith of the 
people can make up for the lack of in- 
vestment from outside, But enthusiasm for 
this human investment must be aroused. 

I saw it surge up in August 1959 at the 
first State collective farm at Samanko, 
near Bamako, which I described earlier. 
The President of the Council, Jean-Marie 
Koné, two Ministers and some high officials 
put the previous year’s recommendations 
into practice and performed their first two 
weeks service on the land. 


Without being able at present to claim 


total success — time alone will tell — a 
terrific interest has definitely been aroused 
throughout the country. At Mopti, Gao, 


Segou, Dio and other places other tracts 
of land have been spontaneously settled by 
the people on a collective basis, When 
Government teams succeed as at Samanko the 
wilderness responds and does jts share. 
The quality of human skill, undeniably 
inferior to that of Israel, and above all an 
ultimate lack of stamina, are the only 
things that may defeat the project, for the 
moment more or less off to a good start. 


On the other hand, under the direction 
of Oumer Diarra, the Minister of Labor, 
trees have been planted in the large towns 
and this project is being expanded. 

In order to consolidate this collective 
effort, the Sudanese Government has just 
put into operation a six-month civic land 
service, which is compulsory for 21-year 
old boys and girls. It is modelled on the 
Israeli military service “Nahal” (fighting 
pioneering youth), 

Although wishing to be specifically Sud- 
anese, the experiment (which draws con- 
stantly on Israeli technicians) clearly draws 
inspiration from the faith of a country 
which has had to wrest its food from the 
stubborn soil “there, where only the jackals 
reigned.” 


MAURICE BITTER 
(By Courtesy of LA TERRE RETROUVE) 
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A SILENT REVOLUTION 


“A silent revolution is going on in 
our midst,” says Balagia Khoury, an elder- 
ly lady who has influenced hundreds of 
young Arab women in her native town 
of Jaffa to establish modern homes and 
give their children a suitable education. 
She speaks with pride of the changes which 
have taken place in the life of the Arab 
community since Israel's establishment, and 
their impact on the Arab woman. 

The most significant feature of this 
“silent revolution” is the fact that the 
state’s laws have given the Arab women in 
Israel complete equality and full citizen- 
ship — something for which most of the 
women of the Arab world are still fight- 
ing. And the Israeli Arab women has 
responded to the challenge of freedom. 
95% of the eligible voters participate in 
the elections to the Arab Local Councils 
in towns and villages, and the same ap- 
plies to the elections to the Knesset. This 
percentage, however, is not so much the 
result of the women’s political conscious- 
ness — still in its infancy — as the in- 
fluence of their husbands. The habit of 
generations is not easily broken, and the 
Arab women still follows her husband’: 
political line faithfully. 

Theoretically, there is no reason why 
an Arab woman should not be elected 
to the Local Councils, municipalities, and 
even the Knesset. The laws of the State 
permit this. But, in practice, Arab men 
are not yet ready to allow their women- 
folk this privilege. 

One of the most fertile sources of pro- 
gress has been the Law of Compulsory 
Education, which opened new cultural 
possibilities to the Arab woman. Today 
50% of all Arab girls attend school — a 
considerable advance on the 22% who 
went to school during the Mandatory 
period, and the 46% in_ present-day 
Egypt. However, much remains to be 
done, and the Ministry of Education 
and Culture still faces considerable ob- 


stacles. The Arab girl's progress and 
educational development is severely handi- 
capped by  hidebound tradition and 
masculine conservatism. No well-bred 
Arab girl could possibly be allowed to 
share a school bench with a boy. Since 
schools are coeducational, the girl is ofter 
deprived of her chance of learning. As 2 
result, the number of girls reaching 
secondary school is rather low, and only 
3 of the 73 Arab students of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem are girls. 

Two other major laws, passed by Is- 
rael’s Knesset, have greatly benefited the 
Arab woman: the ban on polygamy and 
the determination of 17 as the mini- 
mum age of marriage. These two basic 
provisions are fundamental for the es 
tablishment of healthy and stable family 
life. The fact that the Koran allows a 
Moslem man to take himself as many 
as four wives at one time robs an Arab 
woman of her confidence and sense cf 
security. She is never sure what the fu- 
ture may bring, and when she may find 
herself alone in the world. Furthermore, 
the Arab woman, particularly in the 
villages, is still not free to choose her 
own husband. The choice is usually made 
by the girl’s parents, and this increases 
the risk of incompatibility. 

The benefits introduced by the National 
Insurance Laws have also put the Arab 
woman on the way to greater security and 
improved conditions of health and hygiene. 
She has finally been persuaded that her 
children should be born in maternity hos- 
pitals and not at home, and that both 
mother and child should receive proper 
medical supervision instead of relying upon 
midwives and family prescriptions. 

The activities of the Arab women's 
movement vary from village to village. 
In some places the local menfolk have 
strongly opposed these movements, and 
the women have had to persuade them 
that the government's purpose in running 
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these cultural clubs was a constructive 
one, and to assure them, to clinch the 
issue, that these clubs would only be 
managed and attended by women. 

Today this movement is accepted 
everywhere, and the Histadrut is bom- 
barded with requests to start new clubs 
in the more conservative villages which 
have so far held out against the pressure 
of their female populations. These clubs 
fill a definite role in the life of the 
village woman, a place filled by no other 
institution. They run courses in dressmak- 
ing, embroidery, housekeeping, Hebrew 
and Arabic, in addition to holding lectures 
and discussions on _ topical subjects 
These club programs bring the educated 
woman out of her house, enabling her 
to keep her mind active and use her 
talents to the fuli. 

Hurrya, for instance, is a young girl 
of 17 from Julis, the spiritual center of 
the Druze community in Galilee. The 
Druze religion is traditionally revealed 
to their men only, and their customs are 
rigidly observed. Young girls are kept ir 
their homes, under constant strict super- 
vision, But Hurrya was eager to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered to 
women in Israel. “We heard that a cul- 
tural club had been opened for girls in 
nearby Kefar Yassif,” she says, “and that 
we could also attend the sewing classes 
and lectures held there.” She and some 
of her friends began making the half 
hour’s walk to Kefar Yassif every day 
in order to take part in the activities of 
the women’s club. 

Though her decision aroused strong 
opposition in the village, she persisted in 
her resolve until the end of the course. At 
that point the village elders, somewhat 
puzzled that no mishap had befallen this 
daring damsel, asked for sewing classes to 
be introduced in Julis, so that all the 
villaze girls could benefit. Today the 
Druze girls in Julis sit down every day 
for a dressmaking class run by women 
teachers. As a concession, they cover their 
faces with veils, even though no men are 


present. 


Miss Y. is another demure but ambitious 
girl of 17, the daughter of a well-knowa 
Druze notable. Her far-seeing and pro 
gressive father decided to treat her the 
same way he would one of his sons, and 
allowed her to take full advantage of the 
Education Law. He faced great difficulties 
in carrying out this courageous decision. 
His fellow villagers openly disapproved, 
but this did not stop Miss Y. from com: 
pleting her primary education.. Today she 
is considered one of the leaders of the 
Druze women in Israel. “It is not enough 
for us villagers to know how to read and 
write,” she says. “We should also know 
how to live in this new civilized way of 
life that Israel offers us.’’ When her 
father was accused at a village meeting 
of breaking ancient traditions, he de- 
fended himself by saying: “A day will 
come when all the Druze girls will follow 
in the steps of my daughter. Only they 
will regret not having started their educa- 
tion earlier !” 


One of the most striking examples of 
women's progress can be found in Naza- 
reth, Israel’s largest Arab town, with a 
mixed Christian and Moslem population. 
The women’s club opened in this town 
attracted several hundred educated women. 
Many of these are married and have 
children. “At first we were hesitant about 
coming to the club,” one of them told 
me: “We were afraid that our menfolk 
would resent our striving for independence. 
But fortunately they soon became used 
to it, and now find it quite natural for 
us to go to the club for classes, lectures 
and debates. The club plays an im- 
portant part in the town’s cultural and 
social life. We know that the laws give 
women equal rights with men, and we 
want to learn to use these new privileges 
in the best possibile way.” Another woman 
told me: “We enjoy the changes which 
have taken place in our family relation- 
ships. Our husbands can no longer have 
more than one wife, and this gives us 2 
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feeling of security that we never had 
before.” 

Fahima Giargioura is a graduate of the 
Teachers’ Training College. During the 
British Mandate, she was not allowed to 
use her knowledge, and tradition forced 
her to remain at home. Today, although 
Fahima is the mother of four children, 
she is the principal of a school, directs 
the Women’s Club in Nazareth, and acts 
as a representative of the Arab women 
in the Council of Women’s Organizations 
in Israel. But Fahima is by no means an 
exception; there are many like her. 

Taibe is a Moslem village in the Little 
Triangle. At the opening of the Women’s 
Club there, we listened to Heuda Nasheef, 
who enjoys the distinction of being the 
first Arab girl to complete her studies 
at the Hebrew University. She majored in 


MICHAEL NA’IMA 


sociology and education, and is now com- 
pleting her studies in Chicago at the 
expense of the Israel Government. Heuda 
formerly headed the club in her home 
village. When I last visited there, she 
told me: “Work among the Arab women 
is not only important in our village, but 
vital to the Arab community as a whole. 
From now on we are no loger domestic 
slaves, but equal companions to our men 
and responsible mothers to our children.” 


Israel’s Arab women and girls have 
come to realize the possibilities of free- 
dom and to use their skill and talents 
for their own personal development and 
the good of the community at large. But 
much still remains to be done before the 
Arab woman can take her place side by 
side with the men in the struggle to 
modernize the Arab way of life. 

VICTORIA KATAN 


THE WAGES OF WAR 

My friend, if you hear a warring nation 
Boast with a mighty exultation, 
And her heroes’ courage magnify, 
Rejoice not at her victory, 
Lament not other nation’s harm, 
But kneel, like me, in reverent calm, 

To pray for the dead ! 


If after the war homeward you wend, 
Seek not old friends at each road’s end: 
Seek not, for you will seek in vain, 
To find your one-time friends again. 
Naught is left for us to rejoice at 
Or to assuage our grief: none but 

The ghosts of our dead ! 


My friend, we built that which we willed, 
We planted trees, our soil we tilled; 
But now disaster has ensnared us, 





Which, had we willed it, would have spared us. 
Then weep no more, for none will hear, 
But follow me, shed not a tear: 
Take your pickaxe — drop sword and spear —- 
To bury our dead ! 
Translated from the Arabic by E. H. KHAZOUM 





MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


I wonder what some future 21st century 
historian will make of the debate on the 
Arab refugees at the UN General Assemb- 
ly’s Special Politica! Committee. Or, rather, I 
don’t wonder : I am reasonably sure that he 
will picture it as displaying all the cynicism, 
inhumanity and lack of elementary human 
compassion so characteristic of the Age of 
Erosion that we live in. On the Arab side: 
savage and monumental irrelevance by Ah- 
med Shukeiry of Saudi Arabia, a refugee 
from Acre who has made his private disas- 
ter into a national ideology, accompanied by 
empty threats about destroying Israel and 
comparisons between Nazism and Zionism 
which would be humorous in any other 
context. On the Israelj side: remorseless his- 
torical logic and the wisdom born of cen- 
turies of refugee existence — but what cold 
comfort for the people still suffering in 
those camps ! Would it have been so diffi- 
cult or so costly politically to have added 
one note of genuine human sympathy for 
these unhappy people, or to have tried to 
infuse some fresh sincerity into the tired 
legal phrases ? 

For a few minutes Dr. Izat Tannous, the 
secretary of the Arab Refugee Committee, 
made the jaded statesmen at the United 
Nations feel the invisible presence of the 
people whom the debate was really about. 
Then the legal curtain came down again, 
and the refugees were forgotten. They rot 
after the debate as they rotted before, com- 
forted by the knowledge that they occupied 
some of the world’s best and most ineffect- 
ual brains for an entire unproductive fort- 
night. 

There were, however, two steps on Israei’s 
part which may leave room for some 
small hope. Israel has again reiterated het 
readiness to discuss the refugee question 





- without making over-all peace negotiations a 
condition, and she’ has repeated her offer 
to pay compensation even before such peace 


negotiations, These offers might be a 
challenge for some bold Arab statesmen to 
take up. Then, again, in closing the door 
to Mr. Nehru as a possible mediator, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion did leave the impression that he 
would be ready for some other arbitration. 
Some observers at the sessions also drew 
the conclusion that Israel would accept 
the revival of the Conciliation Commision, 
provided that some unacceptable suggestion: 
were deleted from its frame of reference. 
Here again imaginative action might start a 
ball rolling which could end by going very 
far. 


* 


Elsewhere in this issue we have printed 
some of the reactions of the Israeli press 
to the release of the major figures in the 
Kafr Kassim crime of 1956, when 49 Arab 
villagers were killed by members of the 
Border Police on the eve of the Sinai 
Campaign. But these do not convey an 
adequate impression of the sense of shock 
and let-down which hit a considerable sec- 
tion of the Israeli public when the news 
came out. 

Let us speil it out quite plainly, without 
beating around the bush: the release of Ma: 
linki, Dehan and Offer after serving three 
years of their sentences reeks of a con- 
spiracy to defeat justice. The speed with 
which the decision was announced, and the 
fact that the Prime Minister's own military 
aide traveled to the jail to inform the men 
of their impending release, as if they had 
committed some act of heroism, shocked 
many people. 

The issue is 2 basic one: are the lives 
of 49 Israeli Arabs worth less than the life 
of 49 Israeli Jews ? Or, to put it differently: 
if Malinki, Dehan and their henchmen had 
murdered 49 Jews in cold blood, would 
they have been reprieved ? Is the younger 
generation of Israelis to be taught that they 
will not be heavily punished if they kill 
innocent Arab farmers, and that nothing 
very unpleasant will happen to them ? These 
are questions which demand an answer if 
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Israel is to heal its own soul, more scar- 
red than we imagine by the Kafr Kassim 
nightmare. 

One of the trial’s most important as- 
pects was its role as an object lesson 
showing that such actions will never be 
tolerated in this country. By over-generous 
leniency the authorities have helped deprive 
it of most of the educational value it might 
have had, 

* 

George Abdullah Kassem is the ontv 
United States Senator (Democrat, California) 
of Arab descent. His mother came from 
Bethlehem and his father from Meri Ay- 
yun in Syria; he himself was born in Amer- 
ica and lives in Los Angeles. In 1958 
Kassem was elected to the Senate, and 
this year he decided to make the tradition- 
al pilgrimage to the old country. The only 
time he had been in the Middle East he- 
fore was during World War II, when he 
visited the Holy Land. . 

This time Senator Kassem decided to 
tell the Arabs some home truths, reasoning 
perhaps, that they might be accepted from 
a fellow-Arab even if he was a U. S. 
Congressman. At a press conference in 
Beirut he made some quite mcderate state- 
ments about Israel and the United States’ 
attitude to its establishment, which, he not- 
ed, “was the best way to restore peace to 
the Middle East.” He further suggested that 
Arab criticism of American support of 
Israel was unjustified and that the time 
had come for the Arabs to face facts and 
come to terms with reality in the Middle 
East. 

When these statements reached Israel, 
they aroused the interest of people like 
myself and others who think that the cause 
of peace can be helped if trusted friends of 
Israel and the Arab states tell these countries 
some painful but essential truths and make 
them aware of the political facts of life 
in the mid-20th century, We were inter- 
ested in hearing what he thought of Israel 
and were ready for some straight and honest 
comments. But Senator Kassem did not came 
to Israel: he cut his Middle East trip short 


and returned to the United States. [he 
heavy attacks levelled against him in the 
Lebanese press were believed to be respons- 
ible for this decision; the Lebanese Jour- 
nalists’ Association also decided to boycott 
the United States Ambassador to Lebanon's 
reception for Senator Kassem. 

Nothing that the Senator said would 
seem to justify such a violent reaction; 
visitors to Israel often make much more 
critical comments on our foreign policy and 
on the way we treat the local Arab pop- 
ulation. The sad truth underlying the 
Kassem episode is that Arab suspicion and 
fear of Israel is so pathological at pre- 
sent that even a country with a compara- 
tively advanced democratic culture like Le- 
banon is an easy prey to violent pre 
judices. 

* 

The members of NEw ouTLoox’s editorial 
board belong to a wide range of political 
parties. Most of them were active during 
the elections to the Fourth Knesset, and 
quite a few of them occupied places on 
their parties’ lists of candidates. 

Hf I single out one member of our board 
for special mention, it is because he was 
the only one to create a major sensation 
by winning a seat on the Nazareth Muni- 
cipal Council. Since the first issue of New 
ouTLooK Abdul Aziz Z’ubi has been a 
tower of strength, quiet and forceful at 
editorial meetings, and a dynamic personal- 
ity outside of them, He has made a special 
and invaluable contribution to the cultural 
life of Israel's Arab population through the 
Arab Book Company, of which he is the 
secretary. I remember the impression Abdul 
Aziz made on the members of the Minis- 
ters’ Committee when giving evidence against 
the Military Administration early this year. 

As he takes his seat as the only Maham 
member of the Nazareth Municipal Council 
he will take with him the good wishes of 
all the readers and supporters of this maga- 
zine, who will remember his outstanding 
articles on Israel’s Arab citizens. It wouid 
be difficult to find a better spokesman for 
them. ISHMAEL 








Egypt’s Search for Dignity 


NASSER OF EGYPT : THE SEARCH FOR 
DIGNITY, WILTON WYNN, Arlington 
Books, Inc., Cambridge 1959. 213 pp. $3.95. 


This is a very interesting and instructive 
book, one of the few on this subject which 
have been written objectively and from 
first hand knowledge by a man who has 
spent fifteen years in Egypt and has been 
a witness of all the events during that 
period. It is clear that it is the author's 
desire to convince Western public opinion, 
and especially that of the United States, to 
look upon Nasser and Nasserism in 2 
different light and to attempt to come to 
an understanding with him. 

The first chapters of the book describe, 
in a vivid and flowing style, the political, 
economic and social background of pre- 
revolutionary Egypt, and in so doing make 
clear the nature of the conditions and causes 
which prepared the ground for the revolu- 
tion of the “Free Officers.” Following this, 
the author records the jnternal conflicts 
within the ruling caste which reached their 
climax with the deposition of General Na- 
guib and the rise to power of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, The author also details the unfold- 
ing of the dramatic events which began 
with the start of Soviet penetration after 
the conclusion of the arms deal with 
Czechoslovakia in 1955, and led up to 


the Sinai Campaign and the battles in Sinai, 
as well as the political developments caused 
by these happenings. 


Mr. Wynn succeeds in describing the 
events honestly and without prejudice, On 
the one hand he praises the achievements 
of the revolution in Egypt, especially 1m 
the political field, which gave dignity to 
the Egyptian people. But, on the other hand, 
he does not neglect the shadows in modern 
Egypt, caused by the nationalistic policies 
adopted by President Nasser and by the 
Arabization which has caused some of the 
Egyptian minority groups (Italians, Greece, 
Jews and others) to liquidate their affairs 
and to leave the country, 

However, the most interesting chapter of 
the book is the last one, in which the 
author draws his conclusions. In his opinion, 
Nasserism must be viewed as a movement 
representing renascent Arab nationalism, and 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
connected with the personality of Gamel 
Abdel Nasser himself, who is at present 
this movement's most faithful expression. 
Mr. Wynn thinks that Nasserism could just 
as well crystallize around some other figure 
if Nasser should for any reason leave the 
public stage. Therefore Nasserism should 
not be seen as connected only with Egypt. 
All the evidence of national fermentation 
in the Middle East, in Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia or Oman, and even Dr. Mossadegh’s 
rise to power to Iran, are different versions 
of Nasserism and should be viewed positive~ 
ly since they are the fruit of national re- 
naissance. 

We found particular interest in the 
author's comment that Nasserism was not at 
all dependent on Egyptian hegemony over 
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the Arab world, or, as he writes (p. 207): 

“Gamal Abdel Nasser today is the hero 
of the Free Arab movement. But it is 
possible that in the end he will be supplant- 
ed by some other Arab leader who will 
achieve the final unification of these peoples. 
If Iraq joins the Syrian-Egyptian union, 
there is a strong possibility that the focus 
of Arab power may shift from Cairo to 
the Damascus-Baghdad orbit, as in the 
early centuries of Islam. But whether the 
leader is Nasser or someone else, the same 
Nasserist motivation will carry him along.” 

The author here reaches the chief aim 
he set himself in writing the book: to con- 
vince Western opinion that if the West is 
interested in preserving its vital interests in 
the Middle East it must recognize the im- 
portance of Nasserism as a powerful force 
in the Arab world and come to terms 
with it. Mr. Wynn points out that mapy 
Westerners have already reached this con- 
clusion but have not followed the proper 
path of putting it into practice. Their error 
is born of the Western approach which 
looks upon the Arabs as inferior partners. 
Even when Western statesmen negotiate 
with Arab leaders and suggest economic 
and technical assistance, this is not done as 
a gesture towards honest cooperation but as 
the charity of the wealthy towards the 
beggar. 

In the author's opinion the American aid 
offered the Arabs within the framework of 
Point 4 is aalso of this nature, 

“Point 4 has provided a target for anti- 
Western agitators. Almost every time there 
is a riot or a demonstration in the Arab 
world, a Point Four building or project is 
attacked. Few have understood 
that, to most Arabs, Point Four carries with 
it an implied insult. It is represented to 
them as the ‘enlightened’ West carrying the 
torch of civilization and technical progress 
to the backward, uncivilized East. In effect, 
the Point Four expert is saying to the 
Oriental: “You are backward, and I am 
advanced. You don't know how but I know 
how. You listen to me, and FI show you 
bow.’ This is the modern version of the 


Westerners 


“White Man’s Burden.’ This approach cer- 
tainly is not calculated to arouse enthus- 
jasm among Arabs who admire Nasser” 
(p. 209—210). 

Wilston Wynn thus reaches the conclu- 
sion that the West must learn to deal with 
the Arab world on a basis of equality, 
without demanding any political returns, 
for economic or technical aid, and especial- 
ly must allow the Arabs to feel that the 
West desires partnership with them and 
does not intend only to exploit their re 
sources for its own benefit. 


The author is undoubtedly correct in this. 
It seems that the West has learnt its lesson 
in this respect and during recent years it 
has been attempting to adapt itself to this 
new approach, though not always with mark- 
ed success. This is borne out by recent con- 
tacts between Washington and Cairo which 
differ from previous ones in that Wash- 
ington now nc longer demands payment, 
political or military, for its aid to the 
U.AR. 

It is, very doubtful whether 
the author is justified in representing Nas« 
ser and Nasserism as the sole expressions 
of the Arab national movement today. We 
cannot overlook the fact that only this 
year, following the revolution in Iraq, Baghr 
dad also has appeared as another power- 
ful force seeking hegemony over the Arab 
world; as the “first in the Arab move- 
ment of liberation,” and is doing every- 


however, 


thing she can to attack Nasserism as a 
force attempting to dominate the Arab 
countries instead of uniting with them as 
equals. 


Do we have any right to intervene in 
this dispute, whose ancient roots are em- 
bedded as far back as the period whea 
the empires of the Euphrates and the Nile 
contended for power? Do we have any 
right to decide that Nasser expresses and 
represents the Arab world more than Kas- 
sem ? Are the agrarian reform, the social 
reforms, and the policy of positive neutral- 
ism, which Iraq has carried out since be 
coming a republic, any less faithful to thé 
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principles of Arab nationalism than the 
saMe activities in Egypt ? 

It would seem wiser, therefore, to adopt 
@ position of neutrality towards this intern- 
al dispute which is characteristic of the 
growing pains of the Arab national move- 
ment. As long as the die has not been 
cast in favor of one side or the other it 
would be more prudent to avoid any arbit- 
fary conclusions and to decide, instead, that 
Arab nationalism today has two centers ard 
points of inspiration — Cairo and Bagh- 
dad, both of which reflect its trend of 
thought. 

If we remember that the author of the 
book before us has lived in Egypt siace 
1945 (first as a professor in the faculty of 
journalism of the American University in 
Cairo, and Ister as the representative of 
the Associated Press), it will be clear 
that the Egyptian scene is much closer to 
him and that his point of view is naturally 
influenced by that fact. This makes his 
approach somewhat one-sided. 

In any case Mr. Wilton Wynn has cer- 
tainly done a good piece of work, especial- 
ty in the historical and descriptive sections, 
where he has succeeded in giving a plas- 
tic (and sometimes dramatic) picture of the 
developments in Egypt in one of the 
stormiest periods of her history. All those 
following the events in the Middle East 
will find this book of preat value. 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


Studying Arabic Vocabulary 


A WORD COUNT OF MODERN ARAB- 
IC PROSE, Dr. Jacob M. Landau, Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies and The 
School of Education, Hebrew University, 
New York, Jerusalem, 1959, XX +4 453 
pp., $7.50. 


Dr. Jacob M. Landau is one of the most 
productive oriental scholars in Israel. His 


first book, published in Tel Aviv in 1953, 
was “Parliaments and Parties in Egypt’; 
this book was widely circulated in the Arab 
states. His second book also aroused consid- 
erable favorable comment, as it was the 
first of its kind to study the Arab theater 
and cinema scientifically. This was ‘Studies 
in the Arab Theater and Cinema,” Phila- 
delphia, 1958 (reviewed in 
100K, March 1959). 

Dr. Landau’s experience in teaching Arab- 
ic and training secondary school teachers in 
this subject in the Hebrew University’s 
School of Education equipped him for the 
important research work he has now under- 
taken for the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Hebrew University’s Schoo! 
of Education. The word count of moderz 
Arabic prose is important for all students of 
Arabic and for compilers of textbooks o7 
Arabic and Arabic literature. 

Modern Arabic prose began to develop 
after World War I, which led to the dis- 
integration of the Ottoman Empire and the 
establishment of Arab states in which Arab- 
ic was the official language. The number of 
books in Arabic increased, a journalistic Jan- 
guage developed, and language academies 
were established in the various Arab count- 
ries in order to foster the growth and mod- 
ernization of the language and to introduce 
indigenous Arabic words to replace the 
many foreign words which had crept into 
Arabic. 

In addition, the Arab countries’ rise in 
economic and international importance has 
fed present-day orientalists to pay greater 
attention to economic, social and_ political 
developments, instead of confining the: 
selves to the study of classical literature and 
the Islamic faith, as they had done befoz 
World War I. Foreign statesmen and com 
mercial circles came to require a knowleds 
of modern Arabic, and many scholars com 
piled textbooks of modern literary Arabic 
But the absence of any study of the fre 
quency of words in modern Arabic caused 
many of these books to miss the mark, They 
often overemphasized grammatical considera- 
tions, were vague about the final objectives 
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of study, and were not precise in their se- 
lection of the most important words which 
the student should include in his vocabulary, 

This task was given to an Israeli scholar 
because many experiments have been made 
in this country since World War I in teach- 
ing literary Arabic as a second language in 
the Hebrew secondary schools, and maay 
textbooks have been compiled with this end 
in view. 

The first scholars to study the frequency 
with which words were used in Arabic were 
three Israeli orientalists, the late Dr. M. 
Brille and his two assistants, Dr. D. Neu- 
stadt (today Professor David Ayalon, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Middle East Studies in the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew 
University, and author of “Gunpowder and 
Firearms in the Mameluke Kingdom,” Lon- 
don, 1956), and P, Shosser (today Dr. Pe- 
sach Shinnar). Their joint work, ‘Basic 
Vocabulary of the Daily Arab Press,” was 
published by the Hebrew University in Jer- 
usalem in 1940. 

Brille and his assistants listed 136,089 
words used frequently in editorials, news re- 
ports and articles in the Arab daily news- 
papers between 1937 and 1939. From this 
list the scholars extracted 5,981 definite 
words, which in turn formed the basis of 
the two final lists: the Arab roots of these 
words in alphabetical order, and the 
order of frequency with which each word 
occurred in the sources. Thus Brille and 
his assistants laid the foundation for the 
word count of modern Arabic. Using this 
fundamental research work, Dr. Brille’s form- 
er assistants, Professor Ayalon and Dr, Shin- 
nar, compiled one of the best dictionaries of 
modern Arabic extant, “An Arabic-Hebrew 
Dictionary” in Jerusalem in 1947. The se- 
cond edition of this dictionary appeared 
in 1952. 


Dr. Landau has followed Dr, Brille’s sys- 
tem of counting words and has extended it. 
However, he confined himself to prose 
works written by Egyptian authors, He prints 
the list of the words he treats and their 
frequency opposite the identical lists compil- 
ed by Dr. Brille. 


This facilitates a comparison of the re 
sults obtained by the two researches, espe 
cially as Dr. Brille’s book is now out of 
print, and as modern Arabic prose has 
gained in richness since Dr. Brille’s study 
was carried out. Although Dr. Landau dis- 
agrees, and justly so, in this reviewer's 
opinion, with Dr. Brille’s method of separat- 
ing the verb from its customary preposition, 
or of including all the meanings of a single 
word without differentiating between therm, 
he has followed Brille’s system closely; 
otherwise the word count might have beea 
less reliable. In my opinion, it would have 
been advisable for Dr. Landau to compile 
a list of the verbs and prepositions appear- 
ing in his book and to publish them in an 
appendix; this would avoid the defects of 
the Brille book, which its author himself 
appreciated, and would give the new book 
a more independent character, 

Dr. Landau chose his authors and books 
wisely, The sixty books include works by 
such great Egyptian writers as Taha Husain, 
Tawfiq al-Hakim, al-Aqqad, Ahmad Amia 
Shawqi, Mahmud Taimur, Salama Musa, 
al-Manfaluti and Muhammed Abduh, 

Dr. Landau examined 136,089 words in 
modern Egyptian prose, the exact number 
of words investigated by Dr. Brille. The 
interesting thing is that Dr. Landau found 
11,284 definite words, of various frequen- 
cies, whereas Dr. Brille only found 5,981 
words. This indicates that modern Arabic 
literary prose is twice as rich as journalis- 
tic Arabic, which ‘as a rule follows fixed 
patterns, Dr. Landau summarizes his fina- 
ings in two lists: one of the Arabic roots 
in alphabetical order, together with a tran- 
scription in Latin characters and an exact 
translation of the word in English, and a 
second list of the word count, which is a 
considerable aid to any reader of Arabic 
literature. 

One of the interesting conclusions arrived 
at by Dr. Landau is that some words occur 
much more frequently in Egyptian prose 
than in journalism. The word warad (to 
arrive, to be mentioned), for example, which 
appeared 33 times in the 60 prose works 
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studied, only appeared 9 times in the news- 
papers. The word smur (matters) appeared 
161 times in the prose, compared with 13 
times in the Arabic newspapers (in the 
form of awamir (orders). 

In addition, there is often a considerable 
Variation in the use of two words with the 
same connotation. Thus, ssbb (morning) 
only appeared twice, whereas sabab, which 
has an identical meaning, appeared no less 
than 134 times. Another interesting result 
is that the number of words which have 
a frequency of 1 in Egyptian literary prose 
‘is nine times the number of words with 
that frequency in journalistic prose. 

Dr. Landau’s study shows that a student 
who learns the 500 most frequently-used 
words in the given lists will be able to 
understand 58.5% of any journalistic mater- 
ial or modern Egyptian prose: a student 
with a vocabulary of 1,000 words will be 
able to understand 70% of this reading 
matter. 

This important research work is of major 
importance for everyone interested in the 
teaching of modern Arabic. It can serve as 
a reliable guide to compilers of dictionaries 
and authors of textbooks. Dr. Landau de- 
serves high praise for this outstanding work 
of reference. 


SAMUEL MOREH 


Tunisia Today 


TUNIS UNVEILED, THOMAS HAMMER- 
TON, R. Hale Ltd., London, 1959, pp. 180, 
18 5. 


This is a fascinating travel book about 
a country little known to the English- 
language reading world, and comes hard 
on the heels of Nevill Barbour’s larger 
survey of North Africa. The author, a 
British freelance journalist, spent several 
months touring the North African republic 
Jast year, and the eight chapters of his book 
contain a vivid narrative which — happily 


belying the title — deal in very small 
part with Tunis, the capital, itself. 

The author takes the reader to Bizerta, 
the Fertile Valleys, El Djam, with the 
second largest Coliseum in the world 
(seating 70,000), and the gleaming domes 
and minarets of Kairouan (which Mr. 
Hammerton wrongly describes on page 94 
as the second holiest city in Islam, which 
is, of course, Jerusalem.) He is not too 
familiar with Islam: he says, for example, 
that a Moslem must pray seven times a 
day, when the actual figure is five. 


From Kairouan, with its famous El Uqbah 
Mosque, Mr. Hammerton proceeds through 
Cap Bon to Soliman town, Nabeal, the 
pottery center, Hammamet, the almost Turk- 
ish town set in a lovely bay, and Monastir, 
President Bourguiba's native town, From 
here he goes on to Mahdia, the fish- 
canning center, then to Sfax, the Berber 
capital and center of Tunisia’s phosphate 
industry (the fourth largest in the world) 
and the nearby Tozeur oasis with its thriv- 
ing date palms. He ends up on Djerba 
Island and its chief town, Houmat Souk, and 
its two ancient Jewish settlements, including 
the famous Hira Sera, whose inhabitants 
are believed to be the direct descendants 
of the refugees from Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 
at the time of the destruction of the Second 
Temple, and who boast of being the world’s 
“purest Jews’ today. 


After 3,000 years of occupation by 
Phoenicians, Goths, Byzantines, Arabs, Nor- 
mans, Spaniards, Turks, and French, Tunisia 
has, within two years of her independence, 
performed a miracle in social revolt, one 
certainly not less than that of Ataturk in 
Turkey. It has become the first Arab state 
to introduce basic social reforms. 

The title of Mr. Hammerton’s book is 
a tribute to the delicate, but most decisive, 
manner in which President Bourguiba at 
one fell swoop transformed a country which 
until very recently was “one of the most 
backward and conservative ones of the Arab 
Middle East with regard to the position 
of women. “He did away with the veil — 
symbol of the most backward Moslem tradi- 
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tion —-~ amd today “not only that one 
hardly sees a Tunisian woman veiled, but 
actually a young Tunis girl had won the 
fourth place in a World Beauty Contest 
in London” (page 62). 

Bourguiba, born in 1903, is certainly one 
of the most unusual Arab leaders alive 
today. Known as a “miracle of patience,” 
he was for 30 years exiled, imprisoned, 
humiliated, and abused by the French as 
leader of the Neo-Destour Party and an 
outstanding lawyer. 


Along with the major achievements during 
a very brief spell of time, including over- 
hauling the entire administration, introduc- 
tion of a regional government system, as 
well as much legislation, and a _ large 
campaign to raise public health and nutritive 
standards, the author notes that what strikes 
the visitor in Tunisia today is the evidence 
of people “being happy... they live as a 
happy family of which Bourguiba is the 
father... the people are still like children, 
but smile and are optimistic...” (page 65). 
Again he writes, “There is a happy atmos- 
phere of optimism and enthusiasm only to 
be found in one other place in the Middle 
East, in new Israel...” (page 15). 

All this does not mean that Mr. Hammer- 
ton avoids describing the still great social 
and economic difficulties, at first glance 
almost insurmountable, which face young 
Tunisia today, He deals extensively with 
the question of land ownership and writes 
that “70 per cent of holdings are too 
small and too impoverished to provide a 
living for their owners, There is enormous 
unemployment, particularly in frequent years 
of drought when whole agricultural popula- 
tions begin to trek to towns to seek em- 
ployment” (page 83). 

He also notes that “wages are at starva- 
tion level,” and that despite the ‘“Koran’s 
ban, half the country is up to their neck in 
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debts to moneylenders all their lives long...” 
(page 134). 

Perhaps the most evil obstacle facing de- 
velopment of the country is the attitude 
of fatalism, so often referred to by the 
author “‘to cover up the people's inefficiency, 
laziness, and lack of will, as well as... 
the incapacity to accept criticism without 
becoming insulted, even if made in the 
best of intention and constructive way...” 
(page 76). 

Article I of the 1956 Constitution drawn 
up by President Bourguiba says, inter alia: 
“Tunisia’s sovereignty rests legally with 
the Tunisian people... the State assures 
freedom of religious belief and the protec 
tion of religious expression...” In Tunis, as 
Mr. Hammerton frequently points out, 
“Arabs and Jews work together in happy 
co-partnership...” (page 15). He also says: 
“There are 60,000 Tunis Jews who co- 
operate in trade with Moslems, Christians, 
and Berbers... one is pleasantly surprised how 
amicably Jews and Arabs get along; one 
finds Jews and Arabs working together in 
every sphere of urban life in perfect 
harmony...” (page 17). 

This then is the young Tunisia which is 
trying to turn from a most backward Mos- 
lem country to a modern state in the 
shortest time possible. Already Tunisian 
women have achieved suffrage — on condi- 
tion that they go unveiled; divorce is easy 
no longer; polygamy has been abolished. 

The main question appears to be: will 
Bourguiba and his people be left free to 
tackle their domestic affairs on their own, 
or will Salah Ben Yussef have his, of 
rather Abdel Nasser’s way ? 

So far, Tunisia has successfully put Cairo 
in its place and shown the Egyptian dictator 
that his subversion of “sister states” 
enjoy little success in North Africa, 

GIDEON WEIGERT 
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Expansion of Education in Egypt 


According to a government report recent- 
ly published in the Cairo newspapers, fun- 
damental changes have been carried out 
during the past two years in all the various 
stages of Egyptian education, in order to 
make it broad enough to embrace the 
more backward and _ poverty-stricken  ele- 
ments of the population. 


In 1952 (the year of the Revolution) 
the education budget was only 26 million 
Egyptian pounds and there were about 
173,000 pupils in the schools. This budget 
has now been multiplied tenfold, while the 
number of students in Egyptian schools h2s 
risen to 2,428,000. 


But despite the great increase in the edu- 
cation budget the government is finding it 
difficult to carry out the aim of full com- 
pulsory education at one stroke. It is there- 
fore now being executed in several stages. 
350 elementary schools are being erected 
each year. In 1952 the budget for the erec- 
tion of buildings was EL 233,00. Now it 
has reached the sum of EL 4,780,000. 

Since the inauguration of the new regime, 
the number of students in the teachers’ sem- 
inaries has grown fourfold and there are 
now 7,371 such students. In 1952 there 
were 22,000 students in the trade schools; 
these include the following branches: agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial and technical 
plus special schools for girls. The graduates 
from these schools generally are well-grounded 
in their chosen trades and are qualified for 
the positions of foremen or contractors. 


There are also “work schools” for back- 
ward students. These schools have very 
practical aims, which are fixed according to 
the needs of the students. In rural areas 
the emphasis is on agricultural training; in 
the urban regions — it is on industry or 
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commerce. This training is given free for 
a period of three years, About fifty suca 
institutions have been established throughout 
the country. 


There is also a system of “preparatory 
schools” to prepare students for entrance 
into secondary schools. The course of study 
is for four years and qualified students are 
accepted without payment. This system of 
“preparatory schools” is one of the inno- 
vations of the new regime. Previcusly, stu- 
dents passed directly from the elementary 
schools to the secondary level. The “prepa- 
ratory schools” now include the two highest 
grades of the elementary school and the 
first two years of secondary school. Appli- 
cants to these schools are accepted after 
special tests given by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The lower age-limit is ten years and 
the upper, twelve. The curriculum includes 
Arabic, one foreign language, history, ci- 
vics, geography, mathematics, natural scien- 
ces, drawing, handicrafts, music, physical 
training and hygiene. Upon completing this 
school the students are awarded graduation 
certificates entitling them to enter secondary 
school. 

Secondary schoo! education is for three 
years and is also free. The first year course 
of studies is general in nature, separation 
into scientific or literary specialization tak- 
ing place during the last two years. 

As a result of the lack of room in the 
Egyptian universities it has been decided <o 
divert 6,500 students who could not be ac 
cepted into technical 
training. The number of students in the 
universities has increased greatly. In 
1952 there were 40,000 Egyptian university 
students, Today there are 74,000 such stu- 
dents in three universities, excluding the 
Moslem religious university of el-Azhar. In 
the latter school there were then 22,135 


the universities to 


also 
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students, now there are 31,556. The num- 
ber of women students has also grown 
though not at the same rate as the men. 

Most of the students do not have to pay 
tuition fees. Many receive prizes and sti- 
pends. Dormitories and canteens are being 
erected, and they also obtain various other 
benefits from the government. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Education has 
increased its efforts for education among the 
backward masses of the people. During the 
last two years 250,000 previously illiterate 
persons completed courses in elementary edu- 
cation. UNESCO, through its branch for the 
Middle East, has also contributed to this 
project. With its help an institute for popu- 
lar culture has been established, offering 
adults general as well as practical technical 
training, This institute has twenty branches 
throughout the country. 

But despite all these efforts, the govera- 
ment report points out that the situation 
in Egypt is still far from satisfactorv. 
UNESCO figures show that the proportion 
of illiteracy has decreased but that the abso- 
lute number of illiterates has actually ia- 
creased. The rate of development of edu- 
cational facilities still lags behind the high 
birthrate, which now reaches the rate of 
2 percent per annum. Experts have come 
to the conclusion that in order for Egypt 
to catch up with her high birthrate, she 
will have to multiply her efforts in the 
field of education at least fourfold. 


Syrian Agrarian Reform 
in Concluding Stage 


The Beirut daily newspaper El-Hayat re- 
ports that the Ministry for Agrarian Re- 
form for the Syrian Province has completed 
the land expropriation program in accord- 
ance with the agrarian reform law pro- 
mulgated last year. 

In the middle of last September Mustafa 
Hamdun, Minister for Agrarian Reform, 
published Expropriation Order No. 12. Jn 
accordance with this order 91 estates were 
expropriated in the Damascus region, 15 in 
Der'a, 113 in Homs, 97 in Hama, 524 in 


Haleb, 20 in Ladakia, 1001 in El-Heske and 
831 in Deir ez-Zur. 

In a statement accompanying the order of 
expropriation, Mustafa Hamdun pointed out 
that the Ministry for Agrarian Reform was 
continuing to carry out the program of 
distributing the expropriated lands among the 
peasants; of establishing agricultural cooper- 
ative organizations; and of suppying the aid, 
professional guidance and loans nececssay 
for the fulfillment of the Agrarian Reform. 
He concluded his declaration by stating that 
the Agrarian Reform in the U.A.R. was in- 
tended to raise the economic and social level 
of the peasants and to organize the Arab 
village along modern lines in order to 
create a village society based on just eco- 
nomic and social foundations. 


Cooperative Conference of the 
Middle East Countries 

Cairo was recently the scene of a Cooper 
ative Conference of Middle East countries, 
held under the auspices of the Arab League, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, and the International 
Labor Office. 

Delegates to the conference came from the 
U.AR., Libya, Sudan, Ethiopia, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Pakistan, Iran, Yemen, Saudi Arabia 
and Afghanistan. Observers from the Govern- 
ments of Turkey, Cyprus, Bahrain, Aden 
and Italian Somaliland were also present. 

The Conference discussed the following 
subjects: The role of cooperation in the 
execution of economic plans; Cooperative in- 
surance, Cooperation and Credit; Cooperative 
production; Cooperative and village indust- 
ries, Cooperative legislation; Cooperative ad- 
ministration, and Cooperative education, 


' “The Economic Situation in Iraq 


Is Firm” 


In reply to recent rumors in the Arab 
press concerning a critical economic crisis 
in Iraq, Muhammad Hadid, Min'ster of 
Finance, called a press conference in Bagh- 
dad and stated officially that Iraq’s finan- 
cial situation was “healthy and strong,” and 
that the currency had become stabilized f- 
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ter Iraq left the Sterling Bloc, because of 
reserves of gold and foreign currency. 


The Iraqi Minister of Finance denied ru- 
mors that Iraq had requested a loan from 
the oil companies for the sum of fifty 
million dollars. “We do not need loans,” 
the Minister declared. “On the contrary, we 
are paying off the loans received by the 
former regime from the oil companies, and 
I would like to emphasize that we have the 
capital necessary to execute our development 
plans.” 


When the Minister was asked for an ex- 
planation of the discussions now going on 
with the oil companies, he declared that the 
aim was to assure the faithful fulfillment 
of contracts and to increase income, The Mi- 
nister went on to attack the U.A.R. radio 
broadcasts which had recently concentrated 
their onslaughts on the Iraqi financial situa- 
tion, pointing to the inability of the Iraqi 
Government to pay the salaries of the offi- 
cials, when in fact government workers had 
received their salaries on time. 

However, the Iraqi Finance Minister ack- 
nowledged that the budget for the current 
year had been built on a deficit of nine 
million dinars and an expenditure of one 
hundred and four million, that is — twenty 
seven million more than last year's budget. 
This was to be used mainly for defense, 
health and education. 


Power Stations in Jordan 


According to the Jordanian daily Falastin, 
the Government of Jordan was studying the 
plan of a British company to build a 
system of electrical power stations, to he 
carried out by the “Electrical Power Coun- 
cil” appointed by the Jordanian Govern- 
ment. This Council’s task will be to supply 
electricity to the cities and villages of Tor- 
dan, to organize distribution and to decide 
where the stations are to be situated. 

According to the British company’s plan, 
Yordan would be divided into eight areas. 


A central power station would be built in 
each of these areas to supply power in its 
neighborhood. 

It is expected that plan will be executed 
over a period of years. It will cost four and a 
half million dinars and will considerably 
lower the cost of electric power. 


American Aid for a Science Faculty 

The Cairo Al-Ahram states that the Uni- 
versity of Cairo has received a grant of five 
hundred thousand dollars from the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the establisn- 
ment of a faculty of science and also for 
a service center for Egyptian students. 

The new department will concentrate on 
research and education in the fields of chem- 
istry, physics, and geology. The service 
center will include a canteen, infirmary and 
recreation rooms. The grant also includes a 
large number of stipends for students with- 
out means. 


Atomic Energy in Iraq 

As reported by the Iraqi newspaper, El+ 
Abaly, recent discussions in Moscow have 
culminated in the signing of an agreement 
between Iraq and the countries of the So- 
viet bloc for the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. The discussions re- 
volved about the erection of an atomic re- 
actor in Baghdad in order to produce radio- 
active material for use in medicine. This re- 
actor is supposed to begin production in 
about a year and a half. 

The Soviet Union also agreed to in- 
crease the number of Iraqi students now 
studying atomic science in the Soviet uni- 
veristies. The Iraqi delegation expressed its 
readiness for Soviet experts to come to 
Baghdad, in order to teach and supervise 
in the Institute for Nucleur Physics in Bagh- 
dad University. The Soviet experts will also 
carry out a geolorical survey in a search for 
radio-active materials in Iraq. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHB 
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CLEMENCY IN THE KAFR KASSIM CASE 


"On the 29th of October, 1956 49 Arab 
citizens of Israel — men, women and child- 
ren from the village of Kafr Kassim — 
were killed by a unit of the Israeli Bor- 
der Police. On the 16th of October, 1958, 
the military court gave its verdict and the 
eight accused who alone were found guilty 
from the formal point of view were placed 
behind bars’ —- New Outlook, Novembes 
1958. 

In the early part of November news- 
papers reported that President Ben-Zvi had 
exercised his privilege of clemency and had 
decided to reduce the sentences, As a re- 
sult, one of the accused has already been 
released, while the other two still imprts- 
oned are expecting to be freed within a 
few months. This clemency aroused some 
discussion in Israel, and we are printiny 
some comments which appeared in two of 
the daily newspapers.— Editors. 


AL HAMISHMAR 


The reduced sentences granted the offi- 
cers convicted of the Kafr Kassim crime 
were received with mixed feelings. It might 
be said that the guilty had already been 
punished to some extent; they were reduced 
in rank, put into prison, their families were 
caused great suffering during the years of 
‘separation and isolation. The important and 


decisive question is, however, whether the 
punishment, which was reduced stage after 
stage until the final amnesty, is in any pro- 
portion to the abomination of the murder of 
forty-nine innocent individuals, including 
women and children. In any case the public 
is left with the feeling that this step came 
too early; that the crime of the night of 
Kafr Kassim was so terrible that it could not 
be atoned by so reduced a punishment, and 
that the deterrent and educational value of 
the sentence has been voided to a great ex- 
tent. For this reason the step of amnesty 
arouses deep wonder. 

When the sentences for the Kafr Kassim 
trial were pronounced they were received as 
just ones, fixing heavy punishment for very 
serious actions, for criminal acts against our 
society, against morality and the uniform cf 
the Israeli police. It was clear that no 
punishment, even the heaviest, could makc 
atonement for the blood that was shed, just 
as it was clear that the natural and un- 
derstandable sentiment of pity towards those 
involved in the frightful affair, and espe- 
cially towards their families, who were des- 
stined to suffer, could not weigh the balance 
against the terrible crime and the heavy 
punishment it necessarily demanded, 

Furthermore, the verdict, imposing heavy 
punishment especially on the three main sus- 
pects, carried an educational value, a clear 
warning that such abominable acts would 
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not be tolerated in our country and that 
there were law and justice in Israel, 

As it will be recalled, the original sen- 
tences of fifteen and seventeen years impris- 
onment for the chief culprits were reduced 
by the Higher Military Court of Appeal 
to from ten to fourteen years. These have 
now been followed by the amnesty which 
thas freed Corporal Shalom Offer, with the 
other two prisoners, Shmuel Malinki and 
Gavriel Dehan awaiting liberation within a 
few months. 

With all our natural inclinations toward 
mercy, the public asks, as it must, and with 
strong surprise, if imprisonment for three or 
three and a half years is the appropriate 
punishment for the terrible crime of murder- 
ing forty-nine guiltless individuals. The 
people's fundamental sense of justice and 
the clear and strong desire that such deeds 
never be repeated on our soil and that the 
punishment serve as a warning and notice, 
cannot accept the latest step that has been 
taken. In any case, the act of amnesty has 
come to soon; we are still to close, in time, 
to the night of Kafr Kassim, and its terrible 
repercussions have still not disappeared. 

One more aspect is strange, though sup- 
posedly only incidental. The news of the 
amnesty was brought to the prisoners not 
by the prison warden, as is customary in 
such cases, but by the Premier’s Military 
Attache. He was sent for that purpose. Isn't 
this something to arouse our astonishment, 
too ? 


HA’ ARETZ 

The President of the State has reduced the 
sentence passed on Lance Corporal Shalom 
Offer, and today he is to sign further edicts 
which will reduce the sentences passed on 
Shmuel Malinki and Gavriel Dehan as well. 
Mr. Offer has already been released from 
prison, while the other two men will be re- 
leased in a few months time. 

At the time of the trial the Military 
Court sentenced Shalom Offer to 15 years 
imprisonment; Dehan received the same sen- 
tence, while Malinki was given 17 years. 
The Higher Military Court of Appeal re- 


duced these sentences to 10 years for Offer 
and Dehan, and 14 years for Malinki, The 
President, who reduced Offer’s sentence even 
further from seven to four-and-a-half years— 
taused Offer to be released in the last few 
days, as it is customary for a prisoner whose 
behavior in jail has been satisfactory to 
serve only two-thirds of his sentence, Thus 
Offer was released after having spent three 
years under arrest and in jail; Malinki and 
Dehan, who will be released in April and 
May of next year respectively, received, in 
effect, sentences of three-and-half years each, 

The courts made their decisions, and every 
citizen will respect their authority and their 
verdicts. If the Higher Military Court of 
Appeal thought it necessary to reduce the 
sentences passed by a lower court, it certain- 
ly had reasons for doing so. The Chief of 
Staff acted in accordance with the regula- 
tions governing the military code of law, as 
the final and highest authority, and here 
again his judgment must be respected. Even 
those who justified the initial sentences were 
ready to admit that the Chief of Staff's de- 
cision to reduce the sentences passed on the 
three principal accused in the Kafr Kassim 
massacre still left sentences which were suf- 
ficiently severe: ten, eight and seven years 
imprisonment respectively. Even the know- 
ledge that each of the accused men would 
only serve two-thirds of these sentences did 
not detract from the feeling that these were 
not light sentences. The Chief of Staff's de- 
cision did not contradict the demand that the 
guilt for the Kafr Kassim tragedy had to be 
expiated by heavy sentences. 


The President of the State of Israel is en- 
titled to give clemency to offenders and to 
reduce their sentences. This js a lofty and 
important right, and when the President 
exercises it he does not act according to the 
letter of the law, as a judge does, but as 
the highest representative of the state, act- 
ing upon the principle of mercy; this is the 
meaning of the concept of clemency. However, 
although the President may exercise this 


right on various occasions, he is not bound 
to use it every time he receives appeal from 
various quarters, even if it is a Cabinet 
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Minister — the Minister of Justice, or, in 
the case we are discussing, the Minister of 
Defense — who recommends a far-reaching 


reduction of the sentence. 

Some public opinion in Israel opposed 
the severity of the initial sentences, and it 
was natural that all those who were opposed 
to the sentences in principle later appealed 
to the President to exercise his clemency to 
reduce the sentences to some degree. Per- 
haps, too, there were some people who felt 
that the guilty men should have been 
punished, but that three or three-and-a- 
half years imprisonment was adequate. 

The President of the State stands above 
public criticism, and the signature of a Cab- 
inet Minister on the documents he signs re~ 
moves him from any responsibility to the 
Knesset. But this time it is difficult for us 
to reconcile ourselves to the President's ac- 
tion, which has caused us to wonder whe- 
ther the crime of Kafr Kassim will really 
be expiated. The sentences passed on the 
three principal accused men have shrunk, 
mainly because of the President's decisions, 
to a minimum figure, which does not seem 
to bear any relation to the gravity of the 
crime, Criminal effenders whose misdeeds 


had not caused the death of any human 
beings are often given sentences of three 
or three-and-a-half or five years imprison- 
ment (and a sentence of five years impris- 
onment means in effect three-and-a-half 
years in jail). Is this the sentence which 
should be meted out to men whose actions 
led directly to the death of 49 people ? 


It is difficult to protest against the qua- 
lity of mercy. Who does not want to ke 
merciful ? The law is sometime stubborn and 
rigid, and one often feels that it is a good 
thing that a high authority, such as the 
President, can reduce sentences and recon- 
cile the written law with the elementaty 
feeling of justice, But in the case before 
us we have to ask the question: has the 
President of the State given expression to a 
basic feeling of justice by reducing the 
sentences of the Kafr Kassim accused as he 
did ? Is this the way the State of Israel 
metes out justice — and is a sentence of 
three years or three-and-a-half years impri- 
sonment considered a severe enough punish- 
ment for the murder of 49 innocent people ? 


It is difficult to answer this question in 
the affirmative. 
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All their Emotions against Israel 


I didn’t fully realize the seriousness of 
Israel's problems until I spent some time 
in the Arab countries. I found those Arabs 
who do not make their money off tourists 
a warm and quite generous people, But 
they are certainly an emotional rather than 
rational people, and it appears that all 
their emotions are turned against Israel. 
I was just shocked at the passionate nature 
of their hatred, and I increasingly felt 
that it will be many years before there is 
reconciliation. There seems to be such a 
complete lack of understanding of the Israeli 
point of view; although it is equally true 
that many Israelis and certainly American 
Jews rather disdainful attitude 
toward the desires and feelings of the Arabs. 

I can think of few things more useful 
than the work you are doing to broaden 
the base of understanding on both sides. 
I can appreciate that positive results must 
be slow and hard to come by, but unless 
they are achieved there will be tension and 
worry in the Middle East for 


come. 


have a 


years to 


KENT GREENAWALT 
Oxford, England 


Unfulfillable Promises Help No One 


As a regular and appreciative reader of 
New OUTLOOK, delighted to find 
in the current number an article by Fenner 
Brockway, a man I have long admired. 

On one matter, however, he seems to me 


I was 


to be quite unrealistic. He proposes that 
Israel should offer resettlement or compen- 
sation, unless I misunderstand him, to dll 
the Arab refugees, While agreeing with him 
that not many refugees would probably wish 
to return to Israel, I maintain that it would 
Se quite immoral for Israel to count on this 
probability and to make an offer which 
she could not possibly fulfill if called upon 
to do so. 

With tremendous courage and enterprise, 
Israel has approximately doubled her popu- 
lation since she gained her independence, 
absorbing, amongst others, many thousands 
of Jewish refugees from persecution in Arab 
countries. How could she possibly promise 
now to admit nearly a million Arabs, many, 
mot unnaturally, extremely hostile to her ? 
Were such an offer made, it is not im- 
possible that enough propaganda would be 
brought to bear on the refugees to persuade 
quite a large proportion of them to accept. 
Israel’s subsequent embarrassment would be 
most welcome to her enemies. 

No — let Israel pursue, perhaps even 
more generously than hitherto, her policy of 
willingness to negotiate a settlement with the 
Arab States on this problem. Many Israelis 
have known what it is like to be homeless 
refugees. The Israel Government must nev- 
er stop trying to remedy a situation which 
is a shocking shame to all humanity; but 
unfulfillable promises will help no one. 


GEORGE W. SCOTT BLAIR 
Reading, England 
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